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O CANADA 


Belleville, Ont., June 9—(CP)—John Webb, 101, of Bonarlaw, 
last Monday cast his first vote. He is believed to be the oldest voter 
in Hastings county, if not in the province. Mr. Webb said he likes 
voting so well he will try it again in Monday’s federal election. 

(Ottawa Evening Citizen) 


Millions of dollars have been made in the areas now being pros- 
pected by Jotom. . . . The world’s most outstanding mining men and 
financiers are daily looking for gold. So is Jotom and its associates. 
You have this outstanding opportunity to become a member of this 
group of experts on mining. You’re Jotom. Back up your own con- 
victions. Act now and assure yourself of an interest with these experts. 

(Advertisement in The Canadian Mining Review) 


Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd., Alderwood, Canada Wire, Leaside, 
and others are expecting a big civilian demand for their products, 
Although working on war contracts at the present time plants such 
as these will find it easy to convert to peace-time production with the 
only lay-offs being the undesirables. 

(Toronto Telegram) 


Children who will be “soldiers of the next war 10 years hence” and 
mothers of the next war’s soldiers should receive the best of dental 
care now, Dr. Fred L. Williamson told the Ontario Dental Association 
in his presidential address at its 78th annual convention .. . 

(Globe and Mail) 


In addition, the Property Owners Association of -Toronto and the 
Ontario Property Owners’ Association expressed disapproval of higher 
salaries for teachers and of extended educational services. . . . The 
president of the provincial association disclosed that “the I.Q. level 
of the average student is not high enough to cope with high school 
examinations” . . . and indicated the value of higher education by 
an assertion that “only two Rhodes scholars have become successful 


in Canada.” 
(The School) 


“Sun Bathing,” a magazine which Mayor Robert Saunders described 
as “full of nudes,” fell under the critical eye of the board of police 
commissioners at their meeting Friday. As a result the police com- 
mission will attempt to ban the sale of such magazines, and newsstand 


operators will be warned to steer clear of such sales... 
(Toronto Star) 


“The support I received was drawn from all parties,” Mr. Graydon 
said. “It was the cleanest campaign I have ever seen in this or any 


other riding.” 
(Brampton Peel Gazette) 


The personnel of Canaska Explorations have long recognized that 
mining today .. . from the prospecting stage to actual production 
. . . has become a big business, a business in which many join in a 
small way to achieve a mutual success far beyond the small specu- 
lation involved. They have recognized opportunities for a few alert 
speculators and success has crowned their judgment in each instance. 

(The Canadian Mining Review) 


Gorlitz, Sask., June 4—(CP)—A. C. Stewart, Liberal candidate in 
Yorkton Federal riding, said here Saturday that Halifax V-E Day 
riots were a “sample” of what developed from the “radical thinking” 


advocated by the CCF. 
(Vancouver Sun) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Mrs. Gordon 


H. Josie, Ottawa, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 
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Who Won the War? 


This was a topic which was a favorite subject of declama- 
tion by patriots in all countries in the years after 1918. At 
first the issue was as to which of the various national armies 
had contributed most to victory; and then, as the 1920’s 
passed into the 1930’s and returned heroes passed into the 
breadline, the question took an ironic turn and was asked 
chiefly in order to suggest that no one had won. Well, who 
won the war that ended on V-E day? 


The British are not very sure about their position as the 
leaders of Western Europe, but along the lifeline of the 
Mediterranean they are much more comfortable for the 
moment than they were in the years before 1939. In the 
Middle East they have constructed an Arab League to but- 
tress up their position, and in the Far East they are slowly 
recovering their empire. But their own economic position 
in a world whose industrialization has been hastened by two 
world wars is very precarious; and empire, while it may 
mean profits, will certainly mean continuous headaches. The 
Americans come out of the struggle with the greatest accumu- 
lation of industrial and financial power that the world has 
ever seen, and they are about to turn the Pacific into an 
American lake. But the Russians seem to have done best 
of all, They have secured unchallengeable authority over an 
Eastern Europe which has been pushed westward to a line 
from Trieste to Stettin; they have eliminated Central Europe, 
and they now control all the Heartland about which geo- 
politicians used to talk. Their pressure upon Turkey and 
Iran, and their new interest in Moslemism, show that they 
intend to count in the Middle East; while in the Far East 
they are in a position to create another Poland in Outer 
Mongolia and neighboring areas. While they have aban- 
doned the Comintern, they possess in the well-organized 
Communist parties of all the countries of the West a power- 
ful instrument for propaganda and, if necessary, sabotage. 


After our experience of the last few years it is impossible 
to say which of the social systems, democracy, communism 
or nazism, produces the greatest military devotion amongst 
its people. And now in peacetime the relative material power 
of democracy and communism will depend upon their rela- 
tive success in building up social systems that fulfil the 
aspirations of their ordinary citizens. 


Europe 


Political news from Europe still seems to show chaotic 
conditions. Russian and American and British generals par- 
take of gargantuan repasts, and toast one another, but they 
do not seem to agree on German and Austrian affairs very 
readily. We are still being assured that something is going 
to happen to the war criminals, but we are not told what. 
Attempts to enforce non-fraternization inside Germany have 
evidently broken down; the soldier just cannot keep himself 
keyed up to that level of hatred which we civilians find so 
exhilarating. The Russians, who talked most loudly about 
what they would do to the Germans, seem to be introducing 
a strange policy of conciliation and rehabilitation. And to 
tell the truth, we suspect that most Canadians and Americans 
are thinking more about getting their relatives and friends 
home again than they are about European problems. 


In western Europe the most serious development is the 
bickering between British and French. They have agreed 
with difficulty about the boundaries of their respective spheres 
of occupation, and they are bitter towards one another as a 
result of events in Syria. British imperialism seems to be 
taking a strange way to secure its Mediterranean lifeline. 
The British have alienated Greek democratic sympathies. 
They have made themselves unpopular with the dynamic 
popular parties in Italy because of their insistence on main- 
taining the Italian monarchy. They are pushing France out 
of the Levant, which means that British imperialism in the 
Middle East will find itself isolated when it has to face 
Russian rivalry in that area. And the France of de Gaulle 
understands that in an age of mechanized warfare it must 
have sources of oil just as well as the British. 


Will British foreign policy change if the election of July 
brings Labor into office? One of Labor’s main arguments is 
that good relations with Russia depend on bringing to an 
end the long Conservative regime in Britain. But Mr. 
Churchill is taking Mr. Attlee to the next conference of the 
Big Three, so as to ensure continuity of foreign policy. And 
Mr. Bevin is said to be slated for the Foreign Office in the 
next Labor government. We should predict that he will show 
himself a good imperialist in everything that matters. 


San Francisco 


The city which was named after St. Francis seems, after 
all, to have been the scene of rather more brotherly love 
amongst the forty-nine United Nations than one could have 
expected from early reports of UNCIO. Apparently the 
crises about which we were reading for a month or more were 
not so severe as they were written up to be by the corps of 
special reporters. If a conference doesn’t develop crises it 
isn’t news, and the best political reporters from all of North 
America were gathered in competition at the Golden Gate. 


At the moment of writing the final text of the new organiza- 
tion is being gathered together from various committees, 
which makes comment on the work of the cofiference diffi- 
cult. But the final text, in so far as security provisions are 
concerned, does not seem to differ essentially from the Dum- 
barton Oaks draft. The veto power of the Big Five remains 
pretty much as agreed upon at Yalta. The section on the 
Social and Economic Council has been greatly improved by 
more specific detail. A new international Court of Justice 
is to be created. We cannot make out what has really been 
decided about trusteeships for dependent territories. The 
Canadian delegation has behaved with the perfect decorum 
which marks Canadians abroad except when they are captur- 
ing German strong points, while the Australian delegation 
has behaved with the same lack of decorum which marks 
Australians when on leave in Cairo or when driving Japs 
out of Borneo. The little nations all had their say and the 
big powers got their way. The essential thing is that the big 
powers made it clear that they do want to work within a 
world organization for the next generation, and this is en- 
couraging considering the doubts which so many observers 
have had about both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. (The 
British of course always have been joiners.) 


Finally, it should be added that not a single Canadian 
vote was affected one way or the other by the proceedings of 
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the San Francisco conference. We do not know whether 
this is encouraging or not. 


The Ontario Election 


The Tories were helped a great deal by the grossly in- 
efficient system of registering voters’ names—to use the most 
charitable adjective about the registration system. This must 
have resulted not merely in a great many persons being unable 
to vote but also in a good many ballots being marked in the 
name of non-existent voters. In the old days parties used to 
protest elections in particular constituencies very frequently. 
A revival of this practice would seem desirable. 


Two criticisms of CCF tactics are being widely made. One 
is that, since everyone knew that Colonel Drew was doing 
his best to find an opportunity for bringing on an election, 
the CCF shouldn’t have aided him by its motion on the 
Speech which was supported by the Liberals and the Labor 
Progressives. But since Messrs. Hepburn and MacLeod 
wanted an election as eagerly as did the premier, the session 
could not have gone far before they found some motion on 
which the three oppositions would have found themselves on 
the same side. The other criticism is that the Gestapo charges 
of Mr. Jolliffe fell flat and put CCF spokesmen, who knew 
little about the details, in a difficult position, and that it 
would have been better to stick to the principles of policy 
on which the party offered itself as an alternative government. 
This is a criticism easy to make after the event. We shall 
have to wait and see what happens in the hearings of the 
Royal Commission. 


In the meantime Mitch Hepburn is gone. It was only 
too evident while the campaign was in progress that he was 
receiving no help from the federal Liberals. The mills of 
Mr. King grind slowly, but they do grind. Mitch recognized 
his fate gracefully in the end and remarked that there was 
nothing for him to do but to go back to the farm and listen 
to the grass grow. Nothing in his public life became him 
like the leaving of it. 


We have now a Liberal government at Ottawa and two 
bitterly hostile provincial governments at Toronto and Que- 
bec. All of them are minority governments in the sense that 
they were supported by only a minority of their electors at 
the last election. But no doubt this will not prevent Messrs. 
Drew and Duplessis from doing everything they can to thwart 
the federal government in all the measures of post-war recon- 
struction which require a reasonable measure of dominion- 
provincial co-operation for their success. What will happen 
about the distribution of taxation resources, about labor 
legislation, about health insurance, about a housing program 
and about a host of other matters? 


His Master's Voice 


While our Canadian communists were whooping it up for 
Mr. King and capitalist progress, the American Communist 
Political Association was in process of making a fundamental 
change in its party line. The reformism of the past few years, 
class collaboration, co-operation of capital and labor, all these 
opportunist policies of the Browder leadership are now to be 
abandoned, and communism becomes once again a radical and 
perhaps a revolutionary movement. What was most reveal- 
ing about this change of front in the United States was the 
technique by which it was announced to the public. Browder’s 
Communist Political Association is “an autonomous American 
organization without affiliation with any other organization.” 
But in the April issue of a French communist organ there 
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appeared an article by a French communist leader who is 
known to be very close to Stalin and who criticized very 
mercilessly the Browder line in America as un-Marxist and 
un-Leninist. Instead of telling the Frenchman to mind his 
own business, as any normal American would have done, and 
instead of abusing him in the usual communist controversial 
manner, Mr. Browder published the article in the New York 
Worker with a humble introductory note; and now the Ameri- 
can executive (Browder dissenting) has declared the French- 
man right and has drawn attention to the role of William 
Z. Foster in opposing the new reformist line when it was 
introduced. 


In the old days a change of this kind would have been 
brought about by a vote of the executive of the Comintern 
in Moscow, duly forwarded to all the affiliated national com- 
munist parties. But the Comintern has been (officially) 
abolished, and so this somewhat clumsy manoeuvre had to be 
adopted for the transmission of orders from (officially non- 
existent) headquarters. The Canadian election being now 
over, we await with interest the announcement of the tech- 
nique by which the Labor Progressive party of our country, 
which is also an autonomous organization with no external 
affiliations, will change its line. And who will be the Browder 
and who the Foster of the Canadian change of line? Apart 
from this interesting point, the change seems to indicate that 
Comrade Stalin no longer feels the need of such close 
collaboration with the American and British capitalist govern- 
ments as existed during the war. 


The Service Vote 


The service men’s vote in the federal election, announced 
as this issue closes for the press, has not materially changed 
the party standing in the Commons. But it throws an in- 
teresting light on the conclusions our armed forces had been 
coming to in the midst of activities allowing most of them 
little chance of being fuddled by the party oratory on the 
home front. Of the 342,863 out of a possible 750,000 service 
men (45%) who voted, 35% voted Liberal, 32% voted 
CCF, 26% Progressive Conservative, and 7% for other 
parties or candidates. In other words, the party percentages 
were 6.3% less for the Liberals, 3.5% less for the Conser- 
vatives, and 17.3% more for the CCF than in the civilian 
vote, while 7%, instead of 15.5%, voted for other parties 
or candidates. The lion’s share of the service vote went to 
the Liberals and the CCF, not to the Pro-Cons and the 
CCF, as some overseas correspondents had been predicting. 
It would seem that our fighting men abroad felt less strongly 
about Mr. King’s manpower policy, which Mr. Bracken’s 
strategists sought to make the chief issue of the campaign, 
than those who were fighting the war at home. What the 
service men appear to be most concerned about is the 
inauguration of a national policy of employment and social 
legislation which will in some measure justify their recent 
sacrifices on behalf of what we fondly call our democratic 
system. Having trained and fought as Canadians, they have 
little patience with sectionalism and divisive demagoguery, 
and want a strong central government that will get down 
to constructive and unifying measures. Many of them were 
ready, it seems, to overlook any grudge they might have held 
against Mr. King on the score of his manpower policy in 
the belief that he stood for such measures and had the best 
chance of forming a government strong enough to carry 
them out. Nearly as many, with the same objectives in 
mind, and perhaps with longer memories of what both the 
older parties had failed to do in the past, voted CCF. But 
the vote as a whole was a significant rebuke to the party 
that has blustered most about Canadian unity, and done 
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most to destroy it. The personal defeat of Mr. King in 


_ Prince Albert was primarily a tribute to Mr. Douglas’s CCF 


Government, whose achievements were industriously be- 
clouded during the campaign by the smoke-disseminators of 
the Murray-Trestrail-McCullagh arsenal. Happily, our fight- 
ing men overseas were beyond the range of this particular 
barrage. It is interesting to speculate upon what the over-all 
results would have been had our civilian population been 
permitted to form their conclusions, not in the midst of 
the poison-gas and fear-germs of the anti-Socialist propa- 
gandists, but surrounded like our soldiers by the festering 
traces of Fascism-backed-by-Big-Business in Europe. 


The Meaning of the 
Elections 


> NOW that the headlines about landslides and glorious 
victories and smashing defeats are buried in the bundles of 
newspapers which await the next paper-salvage day, we may 
as well recognize that the two elections of June 4 and June 11 
have left us with minority governments in office at both 
Toronto and Ottawa—in a word, in our usual Canadian con- 
dition. Colonel Drew’s victory was won with 45% of the 
popular vote, and Mr. King stays in office with a slightly 
lower proportion of the popular support. All our parties and 
their leaders, though Mr. King has occasionally flirted wi 
Proportional Representation, seem to agree that our existing 
electoral system is satisfactory, in spite of the fact that it 
regularly gives us legislative chambers whose membership 
represents a gross distortion of public opinion. The one 
party which nearly always suffers from the system has been 
the CCF. With 15% of the civilian vote in the Dominion it 
should have 36 instead of 28 seats at Ottawa, and if it had 
its proper proportion of members in the Ontario legislature 
its defeat in the Ontario elections would not look nearly so 
bad as it does look to most people. : 
The most completely baseless comment on the elections is 
the one which is most popular in the daily press, i.e. that 
Canada is returning to the old two-party system. The 
Liberal civilian vote this year sank from its figure of 55% 
of the total in 1940 to 41%. The Conservatives, in spite 
of all their money and ballyhoo, didn’t quite maintain their 
29% of 1940. The CCF rose from 8% to 15%. Of the 
total 1945 vote some 30% went to parties other than the two 
old ones. Does this look like a return to the old two-party 
system? The disappointing feature of the election is that it 
shows no signs of the emergence of a new two-party system 
in which left and right would be more clearly distinguished. 


* * * 


The vanity of human efforts could not be better illustrated, 
if any moralist is looking for an illustration, than by the 
fortunes of Mr. King in meeting the attack of the Drew- 
McCullagh forces. Federal premier and provincial premier 
manoeuvred vigorously and unscrupulously to get an election 
date that would suit their respective parties. Mr. King did 
not want the Ontario election to come first for fear of the 
psychological effect of a Conservative success in the biggest 
province, and Colonel Drew was determined to have his 
election first for that very same reason. Drew won in the 
preliminary manoeuvring, and then fortune was too kind to 
him. He surprised himself and everybody else by gaining an 
overwhelming majority of seats in Ontario. The rest of 


| Canada during the next week made up its mind that it would 


not tolerate a federal government run by the Drew-Mc- 
Cullagh-Toronto-Tory gang, and on June 11 Mr. King was 


| Saved in office. The Tory victory in Ontario immediately 
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cleared up the confusion in Quebec; and by the time a few 
divisions have been taken in the new federal parliament, it 
will be clear that Mr. King has almost his usual solid bloc 
from Quebec. Even in Ontario itself thousands of voters who 
had supported Drew on June 4 voted against him on June 11, 
and over 100,000 CCF supporters of June 4 voted for another 
party, whose identity is easy to guess, on June 11. 

It is especially to be noted, after all the loud talk about 
the anti-Quebec current which was supposed to be running 
strongly throughout English-speaking Canada, that it is now 
Ontario which is isolated rather than Quebec. People may 
have talked excitedly about domination by Quebec, but they 
showed by their voting that what they are more opposed to 
is domination by Ontario. As a matter of historical fact, 
this has generally been true in Canadian politics. John A. 
Macdonald ran the country for the first generation after Con- 
federation by the help of a majority from Quebec and the 
outlying provinces, which the Grit majority in Ontario was 
never quite able to overcome. Then came Laurier with a 
bigger majority from Quebec than Macdonald ever achieved, 
supplemented by majorities from the West and Maritimes, 
but opposed steadily after the Boer War by Tory majorities 
from Ontario. Mr. King’s Liberal regime in the 1920’s and 
1930’s repeated the same Laurier pattern. Only on one 
striking occasion has the rest of Canada agreed with Ontario 
(i.e. Toronto) against Quebec. That was in the Conscription 
election of 1917. Otherwise most of the moderate reasonable 
Canadians have acted instinctively, without thinking out their 
position very clearly or consciously, so as to prevent govern- 


ment by Toronto. 
* * * 


We may as well agree also that the election has demon- 
strated once more that the Liberal party is the only Canadian 
party with a claim to be called national. A country which 
is as wide in extent as Canada is, and as varied in its 
geographical sections and its racial, religious and linguistic 
divisions, can only be governed successfully, under democratic 
conditions, by a political party which manages to win sub- 
stantial support from all the major interest-groups in the com- 
munity. The Liberals are the only party in our time who 
have succeeded in doing this. Mr. King will be able to do it 
the more easily in the immediate future because he has 
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eliminated Mitch Hepburn who was a constant source of 
trouble in Ontario. Cynical observers may and do point out 
that French-speaking Liberals haven’t very much in common 
with English-speaking Liberals, but nevertheless they do 
effectively stick together. Neither the CCF nor the Con- 
servatives are a national party in this essential meaning of 
the term. We thought that the CCF was on the way to 
reach this position, but clearly most of its work east of the 
Great Lakes still remains to be done. A party which can 
collect more than 300,000 votes in Ontario in the face of the 
raging campaign against it by all the other parties combined 
has beyond doubt taken root there; but east of the Ottawa 
River the CCF hardly counts as yet. 

The Conservatives remain what they have been ever since 
the 1921 election, primarily an Ontario party. And as we 
have seen, the stronger they seem to become in Ontario the 
more impossible is it for them to win the country as a whole. 
They gambled everything this time on the chance of sweeping 
English-speaking Canada by a racial appeal on conscription, 
and of making a working alliance with the anti-King forces 
in Quebec; but they failed in both parts of their calculations. 
They didn’t sweep English-speaking Canada, and the shrewd 
Quebeckers took pains to ensure that there wouldn’t be any 
“Independents” from that province with whom the Con- 
servatives could ally. Mr. Bracken will be a lonely Western 
agrarian, with no following of his own, leading an Ontario 
group of which the nucleus consists of the large Toronto 
contingent. The Toronto Tory members have always in 
recent years been a somewhat unsavory joke at Ottawa; they 
are ignorant, intolerant and lazy; in fact they spend most 
of their parliamentary time attending to their private affairs 
in Toronto; and why shouldn’t they do so—aren’t they the 
boys who stand for private enterprise? Even with Mr. J. M. 
Macdonnell to assist him, Mr. Bracken will not make much 
out of this material. 


And now that the election excitement is over we should 
all of us be decent enough to pay a tribute to Mr. King’s 
achievement during the war years. Whatever criticisms we 
may make of particular points in his policy, he has kept 
the country together as much probably as any man could 
have done. He has avoided the two mistakes of the last war 
which ruined the government responsible for them as well as 
undermining national unity. He has prevented inflation—or 
he has been wise enough to give his expert officials a free 
hand in this field; and he has managed to bring us through 
the war without a conscription election. Incidentally, he has 
also brought us through the war without all the posing and 
posturing in public which most other countries have required 
of their leaders; he hasn’t travelled 4 la Winston with his 
cigar always at the proper angle when the official photog- 
raphers snap their cameras, and he has obstinately kept his 
private life to himself in sharp contrast to the goldfish-bowl 
existence of the Roosevelts. Perhaps a country which man- 
ages to go through a world war without needing a Father- 
Leader at its head deserves some congratulations itself on 
its sound democratic qualities. 

* * * 


To people of our way of thinking the great disappointment 
was the poor showing of the CCF. Evidently we in the CCF 
were suffering from delusions of grandeur and had exaggerated 
expectations of the degree to which our movement had made 
an impact on Canadian public opinion. We failed to take due 
account of the capacities of our opponents. Looking back 
now, it seems clear that the CCF was beaten, especially in 
Ontario, before the formal election campaign began at all. 
It was beaten by the long campaign of scare-mongering 
which started just too late to head it off in the Ontario elec- 
tion of 1943, but which got going in full strength immediately 
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thereafter. It was beaten by the bank presidents and the 
insurance magnates, by the Gladstone Murrays and the 
Trestrails, by the unanimous newspaper editors who were 
even more effective in their skilfully slanted news columns) 
than in their righteously indignant editorial articles, by the 
Citizens Committee urging everyone to vote as he liked but 
to vote against socialism, by all the combined propagandists 
who concentrated their efforts month in and month out on the 
upper and lower bourgeoisie. Because of the spectacular 
Ontario and Saskatchewan elections of 1943 the leaders of 
the CCF did not take this campaign seriously enough; their 
counter-barrage was too little and too late. And as a result 
it was found in the elections that the comfortable residential 
sections of the big and the little towns turned out a monster 
vote while the polling in the working-class areas was com- 
paratively light. 

Those who guide the CCF need to rethink the whole 
problem of how they are to get their case across to the 
Canadian electorate through the barrage of propaganda that 





they now know they will have to overcome. The CCF has 
not the financial resources and never will have the resources’ 
that were available to its enemies in this last election. But) 
it needs to take far more seriously than it has done in the 
past the problem of getting a press which can function 
effectively against the great dailies, and the problem of put- 
ting out pamphlets and leaflets that can go some distance at 
least in counteracting the effect of the Trestrail-Murray 
output. We believe that it needs to organize much more 
thoroughly the work of study-groups with which it began 
when it was still a small and insignificant group. Especially 
it needs to get before the country a series of simple, concrete 
explanations of what is meant in practice by socializing the 
commercial banks and the life-insurance companies and the 
other measures which it proposes to carry out. In this elec- 
tion it seemed to us to deal far too much in slogans and 
generalities. | 


The Canadian public, if it is to be converted to the CCF, 
needs a constant education of the kind that is given in the 
famous Fabian pamphlet, Facts for Socialists. This pamphlet 
has been going through successive re-editions ever since the 
1880’s when it was first issued. It is a storehouse of facts 
about how the existing economic system actually works. The 
CCF, indeed, suffers because it has at present no organiza- 
tion like the Fabians to carry on this work of education in 
social and economic understanding as distinct from the mainl 
political propaganda which a party has to do through its 
own machinery. 


We think also that the CCF has allowed itself to 
manoeuvered by its opponents into talking too much abo 
controls and not enough about enterprise. If the emphasi 
is put on governmental control it is only too easy for 
Hayeks to construct a monstrous bogey of totalitari 
regimentation. The core of the socialist case in a count 
like Canada—or in any other post-war country, as a matte 
of fact—is that the two imperatives of our modern society, 
full employment and social security, cannot be realized with 
out a large measure of public enterprise. Enterprise may be 
public as well as private, and it is a pure arbitrary assump- 
tion that only private enterprise is “free.” Public enterprise 
is responsible for our present high level of prosperity; our 
government has undertaken the responsibility of maximizin 
our productive resources for the purpose of winning the 
war. What our society needs in order to win the peace & 
enterprise, both public and private. And our war experien 
has shown that public enterprise, far from destroying privat 
enterprise, enlarges its scope and its opportunities. This is 
the case which Canadian socialists need to present to the 
public. 
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Quebec Saves Our hing 
Gordon O. Kothney 


> IN NO OTHER province has Mackenzie King been so 
bitterly denounced as in Quebec. Only last August, because 


‘of its connection with him, the Godbout Liberal government 


was driven from office in a provincial election. On March 1 
this year Quebec’s Legislative Assembly resolved, by a vote 
of 67 to 5, that it “ardently protests against the imposition 
of conscription in Canada for overseas service, and extremely 
regrets that Mr. King has broken his most sacred pledges.” 
Again, on March 7, it resolved by 82 to 0 to “invite the 
Federal Government to revise the electoral map before the 
elections so as to render justice to the Province of Quebec” — 
an invitation which went unheeded. Yet, on June 11 the 
bloc solide libéral survived almost unshaken. Outside of 
Quebec the Liberals are in a definite minority. Quebec, in 
spite of everything, has therefore saved Mackenzie King. 


One explanation is force of habit. The Province has gone 
Liberal in every federal election since Laurier first led the 
party in 1891. Two generations have grown up watching their 
elders always voting rouge au fédéral. This year, as usual, 
Mr. King’s unbroken record of loyalty to Laurier Liberalism 
was effectively played up. No other party with aspirations 
at Ottawa is sufficiently Canadianized to make it conceivable 
that a representative French-Canadian could become its 
leader. So no other party is likely to have many French- 
Canadian followers. 

This fact becomes particularly obvious when the United 
Kingdom is at war. In 1935, the Liberals took 60 Quebec 
seats to 5 for the Conservatives, but only after a hard fight. 
In 1940, however, with the war on and Dr. Manion cam- 
paigning for “National Government,” the Conservative party 
collapsed in the French province. The Liberals took 63 seats, 
the other two going to Liguori Lacombe (Ind. Lib.) and 
Sasseville Roy (Ind. Cons.). Quebec was strewn with lost 
deposits. Like the southern States she had become a one- 
party area, more confirmed than ever in her habit of voting 
Liberal. 

The character of the National Union is another reason for 
Mr. King’s success. In 1945, for the first time since 1896, 
the Liberals entered a federal election with an unfriendly 
government at Quebec. The rise of Maurice Duplessis had 
broken the Liberal domination in provincial politics, and re- 
action to the National Resources Mobilization Act had made 
him premier in 1944. But the central theory of the National 
Union is that Quebec’s autonomy can be properly defended 
only by a party which keeps out of the federal arena. 
Aspirations at Ottawa, it holds, lead to bargains in which, 
because of party discipline, the Province’s interests are sacri- 
ficed to political expediency. This was re-emphasized by 
Premier Duplessis in the Legislature on June 1: 

“We are independent of all federal political leaders. We 
consider that at present the political leaders at Ottawa, Mr. 
King, Mr. Bracken, Mr. Coldwell and Mr. Blackmore do 
not have a program which satisfies the just aspirations of 
the Province of Quebec.” 

Nevertheless, two factors are involved in winning elections: 
attractive policy and efficient organization. Was the efficient 
machine, which had once served the Conservatives and which 
had carried the National Union to victory only last August, 
to lie idle this year simply because of Mr. Duplessis’s poli- 
tical philosophy? Plans for putting it at the disposal of a 
National Front to be led by Mr. Cardin fell through. But 
in many cases it was used locally by Independents. 
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Sasseville Roy had repudiated all Conservative connections 
and declared himself an Independent in 1941, and Frédéric 
Dorion had won the Charlevoix-Saguenay by-election in 1942 
under the same label. Many Independents appeared this 
spring and on June 8 the National Union organ, Le Temps, 
speaking of Quebec’s problem, said: 


“One solution remains possible: . . . to send members to 
Ottawa independent of the national political groups, to revive 
for generations to come the glorious and profitable experience 
of Lafontaine. Collaboration, yes; submission, no.” 


But the trouble with this theory is that it offers no possi- 
bility of cabinet representation. In general, the Quebec voter 
had to choose between Liberals, Independents (many ob- 
viously Duplessis-backed), Social Credit, and the two-year- 
old Canadian Popular Bloc. Of these only the “iberals had 
any chance of forming the government of Canada. “Only 
King can give us French-Canadian ministers,” the voter was 
continually reminded. The recent defeat of a Liberal govern- 
ment in Quebec by a party without federal aspirations, there- 
fore, did not have the same significance in terms of federal 
politics as did the defeat, for example, of the Ontario Liberal 
ministry by ambitious Progressive Conservatives who hoped, 
also, to get into power at Ottawa. 


1945, unlike 1940, produced once more a real battle in 
Quebec. But, notwithstanding the election of a few non- 
Liberals, the confusion of parties, policies, principles, and 
personalities was great, and from it no strong second party 
has emerged to replace the old Conservatives. The Liberals 
had the support of practically the entire press of the Province, 
including the most widely read journal in each language, 
La Presse and The Montreal Daily Star. Their funds were 
ample and were skilfully used. And they did not have to 
contend with any Canada-wide party through which Quebec 
could express her discontent, for no such party existed. 


The obvious reason why the Progressive Conservatives are 
unacceptable was symbolized by the fact that, whereas when 
Mackenzie King came to Montreal the only flag decorating 
the Forum was the Canadian red ensign, by way of contrast 
when Mr. Bracken arrived it was the Union Jack which was 
displayed in all its glory. Even his basic patriotism is not 
the same as that of French-Canadians. Consequently, in 
Quebec Mr. King’s chief asset was Mr. Bracken. The con- 
tinuous Liberal refrain was, “a vote against a Liberal is a 
vote for Bracken” and “Je torysme, voila Venttemi.” 


As for the CCF, it failed even to save a single deposit in 
the Province. Last August it actually won one provincial 
seat, Rouyn-Noranda, but since then, in spite of so much 
previous talk about not conscripting men without conscription 
of wealth, the CCF has approved the ordering of 16,000 men 
to the battle front in Europe at a time when there was no 
conceivable danger of our losing the war. Even David Cété, 
the CCF’s provincial member, approved this action, though 
it was denounced by most of the Liberals in the Province. 


In its rare references to the CCF, the Liberal party in 
Quebec argued along the lines of the following advertise- 
ment, inserted in the French press on June 9, 1945, by Le 
Comité Central Libéral, Montréal. 

“The true picture of the CCF is state socialism, the dic- 
tatorship of bureaucracy and the death of individual liberty. 
It is the direct route to the totalitarianism killed in Germany 
and in Italy.” 

More important, however, is the attitude reflected by 
Georges Pelletier, director of Le Devoir, on June 2, 1945: 


“Compared with Mr. King who wishes to repeat his costly 
comedy of 1939 and with Mr. Bracken who wishes to match 
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Mr. King and outbids him with ill-considered promises, Mr. 
Coldwell wishes still better, or worse. He calls for conscrip- 
tion of men, of industry and of money at the same time, as 
if we have not had the three together since 1940, either openly 
or disguised. Mr. Woodsworth, who as a matter of fact was 
the real founder of the CCF, gave the very first place to the 
interests of Canada; again at the beginning of September, 
1939, he reaffirmed this. Unfortunately illness struck him 
down and, as soon as he disappeared from the House, Mr. 
Coldwell and his friends hastened to trace the program of 
their party from that of the Labor Party of the United 
Kingdom. Since then our CCF has become the image of the 
British labor movement which throughout the length of the 
war gave its complete adhesion to the acts of the coalition. 
At the present time, Mr. Coldwell and his people are engaged 
in English socialism and Canada no longer exists for them 
except as a function of the British Empire.” 


This is a widespread opinion. 


The result of the election has emphasized the importance 
of Quebec in Canadian politics. A party can obtain power 
at Ottawa only by acquiring a majority in either Ontario or 
Quebec, and also in some other important section. If French 
Canada feels a grievance she will support en bloc which- 
ever party leader seems to her least objectionable in that 
connection. Such a party leader at once has a tremendous 
advantage over his rivals. He needs to win only a compara- 
tively small number of seats in the rest of the country. 


Grievances always seem far more important to the suffering 
minority than to the majority. To be successful, any federal 
party must realize that if French-Canadians think a grievance 
is important, then politically it is important, no matter how 
much it may seem, from other points of view, to be irrele- 
vant. If a party does not wish such an issue to be decisive 
in Quebec, then it must not allow such an issue to arise 
between itself and any other party. This means that the 
party must be fully aware of the French-Canadian fact, 
accept it as permanent and of major importance, and conse- 
quently adopt an attitude of the utmost generosity. Then, 
if a minority grievance should become an issue, your party 
will have a great advantage. And should no such issue arise, 
your party, particularly if in opposition, will be able to fight 
the election in Quebec on grounds of its own choosing. This 
result can be accomplished in no other way. 


The Progressive Conservative and CCF parties sometimes 
listen to a French-Canadian attitude with which they dis- 
agree, but only in order to point out how wrong it is, rather 
than with any intention of allowing for it by modifying their 
own programs. Naturally neither of these groups are factors 
in the politics of Quebec. It is both false and futile to explain 
this in terms of French-Canadian “ignorance” or religion. 
To say that the Roman Catholic Church is the Liberal party 
at mass would be like describing the United Church and the 
Church of England as the Progressive and Conservative 
wings of “the Tory party at prayer,”—an over-simplification 
to say the least. 


If an apparently irreconcilable difference arises between 
Quebec and the rest of Canada, such as the conscription issue, 
it is fatal to let it become a party issue unless, like Borden, 
you are sure you can carry all of English-speaking Canada 
and are prepared to divide the country along racial lines. If 
the leadership is forced to take a stand on such a question 
it must be at least not less favorable to the minority than 
that of the leaders of other groups. Above all, it should not 
be made a matter of party discipline. This is a great secret 
of Liberal success. In a country like Canada you simply 
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cannot force party discipline on too many issues and expect 


to get anywhere. 


No greater mistake could be made than to imagine that in | 
voting Liberal Quebec has approved of Mr. King’s mobiliza- | 


tion policy. Liguori Lacombe, the Liberal who moved the 
amendment against participation in September, 1939, is re- 
elected as an Independent; but his seconder of 1939, the no 
less violently anti-war Wilfrid LaCroix, is re-elected with 
official Liberal backing. So is Jean-Francois Pouliot, who 
in 1942 campaigned against the government in Charlevoix- 
Saguenay, and in 1944 crossed the floor of the House. Most 
of these Quebec Liberals, upon whose support Mackenzie 
King now depends, are men who fought his conscription 
policy to the extent of voting ‘no confidence” in 1942 and 
1944. They differ from the Bloc in that they are still willing 
to participate in the party caucus, and, if fortunate, in the 
cabinet. They are more willing to compromise. But the Bloc 
deliberately refrained from opposing some of them, such as 
Maurice Bourget, Francois Pouliot, Wilfrid LaCroix, and 
Charles Parent. Another, Dr. Gauthier, was actually a Bloc 
candidate and regional organizer in the provincial elections. 
But the Liberal party holds no grudge against these men. 
The sin of expressing the viewpoint of their people a bit too 
vigorously has been quickly forgiven. The mobilization ques- 
tion for them is not a matter of party program or discipline, 
as it is with the Progressive Conservatives.and the CCF. 
Mr. Godbout, unlike the CCF’s David Cété, was able to 
vote against those Liberals who represent pro-conscription 
electoral divisions, and to condemn Mr. King’s conscription 
order-in-council as vigorously as he pleased. It did neither 
Mr. Godbout, nor the party, nor the country any harm. 


The Liberals were able to hold seats in all parts of Quebec, 
from French-Canadian agricultural Beauce, ultra-nationalist, 
anti-war and anti-conscription, on the one hand, to Mont- 
real’s English-speaking, plutocratic St. Antoine-Westmount, 
ultra-imperialist, pro-war and pro-conscription, oh the other. 
And every French-Canadian elected outside of Quebec is a 
Liberal. They could not be Progressive Conservative or CCF 
without approving military conscription. At the same time 
the Liberals carried the Maritimes; and Manitoba, as usual, 
is also on the winning side. Mackenzie King has succeeded 
in holding his party together because, from the point of view 
of minorities, it really is more liberal than its principal 
rivals. In Canada, minorities are politically important. That 
is the main reason! why the Liberals rule Canada. 


Blue Wlountain. Sonnet 


Lonely he walks mountain agp with his memories, 
Helplessly down into canyons, flashing creeks, 
Through tamarack, wild blackberries, fern, pine trees, 
With birds, water, and =r After weéks 

Of bombers roaring night and! day over town, 

Of soldiers on all the walks, in all the seats 

Of restaurants, theatres, church, this dark gown 

Of peace infinite around him lengthens, meets, 

And mingles with long laid-away folds of his past, 

A crumpled fabric, thin and still. The flight 

Of dead pine needles down, the new stars massed 
Above his cabin and canyon top at night, 

Stream through his senses till he, man, 

Surmounts all grief since man began. 


—Carol Ely Harper. 
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War Assets Under the Axe 

















Boris Sherashevahi 


Part I 


> ONE STRAW in the wind which shows that after this 
war we Shall have not the “century of the common man,” but 
the continued exploitation of the many for the profits of the 
few, is the Dominion Government's latest creation, the War 
Assets Corporation. This agency was set up to handle what 
was essentially a very simple problem. Since 1939, the 
government, acting as agents for the Canadian people, has 
bought billions of dollars worth of war materials at the 
exorbitant prices demanded by the manufacturers.1 (To see 
just how exorbitant these prices were and are, compare 1944 
corporation profits after taxes with those of 1939.) Although 
much has been destroyed in the inevitable waste, of war, 
millions of dollars worth of used and surplus goods remain. 
These have been bought and paid for by the Canadian people. 


| In theory, the problem is simply how to distribute these 
| goods most equitably among their rightful owners. 


After World War I, the usual capitalist method was fol- 
lowed. Billions of dollars worth of saddles, aircraft, trucks, 
engines, tools, and plants were wantonly destroyed, in order 
to perpetuate the scarcity economy in which a few individuals 
could make large profits. Now, at the end of World War II, 
we are beginning again the same cycle of destruction, scarcity 
economy, inflation, depression, and finally war. The news- 
paper reports on the War Assets Corporation make it clear 
that the agency was set up for the sole purpose of protecting 
the interests of big business and heavy industry. Officials of 
the War Assets Corporation do not try to hide what they 
are doing. Gledhill, the head of the consumers’ goods division 
in Toronto, is quoted as saying “the price of every item we 
make available to the public will be set to protect business 
and industry.”? At the time of the million dollar bonfire 
near Calgary,? Carswell, the head of the corporation, an- 
nounced that “75% of Canada’s war goods will have to be 
destroyed when peace comes.”* That is, in the final dis- 
position of war assets, everybody is to be considered except 
the man who gravely needs shoes, transportation, blankets 
and so on, and who, moreover, is the man who paid for the 
goods, and therefore theoretically owns them. 


A striking example of how (in spite of their smug attitude), 
Canadians are behind the U.S. in controlling the grabs of 
big business, is to be found in the history of surplus goods 
disposal in the U.S. and Canada. When the War Assets 
Corporation was formed, with a board consisting of asme of 
Canada’s leading monopolists,5 and run by committees 


1Although it received very little publicity, the most crippling indus- 
trial strike to date, and the one that has done the most to help the 
Germans win, was the sit-down strike staged by the manufacturers at 
the beginning of the war. At the time when the German armies were 
victorious everywhere, and our existence as a nation was seriously 
threatened, Canadian manufacturers as a group refused to make any 
war goods unless the government would meet their price of all costs 
plus 10%. 

2Toronto Daily Star. December 9, 1944. 

8The fuel consisted, in part of 250 Air-Speed Oxfords—a beautiful, 
fast, two-seater. 

4The Toronto Daily Star. February 30, 1945. 


5In addition to Carswell, the board includes W. Gagnon, president 
of Aird & Sons; A. C. Guthrie, president of Simmons Ltd.; John Knox, 
General Manager of Hollinger Gold Mines; W. Park, a director of T. 
Eaton Co.; and Hugh Lawson, vice-president of York Knitting Mills. 


(Names from the Monetary Times, March 1945, page 94-5.) 
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selected from the major industries,® Canadians sat in a dumb 
stupor, and even the left wing press did not feel that con- 
sumers and labor should be represented. In sharp contrast 
to this, when Will Clayton, “the world’s biggest cotton 
broker,”? was named by President Roosevelt to head the 
Surplus War Property Administration, the liberal press broke 
out in such a rash that the appointment had to be withdrawn. 

The difficulty of obtaining accurate information on a sub- 
ject of this kind will be appreciated by any fair-minded 
person. The services are loath to admit that their men accept 
bribes from junk dealers. Officers are not willing to talk at 
all about the War Assets Corporation; enlisted men are willing 
to talk, but their information is chiefly compounded of 
rumour and what they saw at their own depot. Anyone with 
sufficient authority to have knowledge of conditions at air 
stations all over Canada is quite unwilling to talk. The junk 
dealers know what is going on but they are in business, 
and know that their incomes would be cut off if their names 
became associated with an investigation. The man who told 
me about a barge-load of hand tools being deliberately 
dumped in Toronto Bay was unwilling to sign an affidavit 
for this reason, but was willing to take me to the spot and 
have me fish up tools with a magnet. The junk dealers too, 
are business men, and as such cannot be trusted not to lie 
if they could gain any advantage therefrom. In an investiga- 
tion of this kind, therefore, it is important to draw con- 
clusions, not from a single incident of destruction which 
somebody says he witnessed, but from a series of observations 
of relatively disinterested people, and above all, from the 
weekly charting of usable materials as they flow into the 
junk yards. 

It should be borne in mind that the junk dealer sees the 
material only after every other enterpriser has picked it 
over. One of my suppliers tells me that he bought four truck- 
loads of radio chassis and parts at Trenton, but was unable 
to remove them immediately because of some red tape. He 
therefore stored them in an open field inside the depot, until 
he could bring a truck to pick them up. The pile consisted 
of transmitters and communications receivers in perfect con- 
dition, except for a light hammer blow on the front panel 
which was put there as the excuse for getting the equipment 
consigned to scrap. My supplier collected the material care- 
fully into a corner, and then returned to Toronto for his 
larger truck. When he returned a week later his pile of com- 
plete sets, dynamotors, meters, and so on had dwindled to 
gone truckload of broken chassis and useless bits of scraps. 
The airmen at the station had stolen all the rest, and sneaked 
it out the gate in suitcases. I do not mean to suggest, in 
citing this example, that the airmen are doing wrong in 
stealing this equipment. Almost anyone will steal good 
equipment to keep it from being broken up with sledge- 
hammers and melted down as scrap. ‘ 

The pattern at the individual R.C.A.F. or Army repair 
depot is probably something like this: The officers get the 
first chance at the equipment and take what they want. 
Then the enlisted men pick it over and save anything they 
think they could use or sell to their friends. Finally the 
junk dealer’s driver gets it on his truck, and before delivering 
it to the yard picks it over privately and extracts anything 
he thinks he might be able to sell on the side. When surplus 
material reaches a junk yard it has been picked over at least 
three times, therefore if valuable equipment is to be found 
in junk yards, the value of the material scrapped at the 
depots is best left to the taxpayer’s imagination. 

The democratic way to distribute a surplus is to divide 
the surplus by the number of contributors, to get the indi- 


6Financial Post. October 28, 1944. 
TTime. October 2, 1944, page 7. 
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vidual share. That is, with 200 million dollars worth of goods 
to distribute annually among Canada’s 300 thousand income 
taxpayers, the individual share comes to $660. Most people 
allow themselves to be frightened silly by the large numbers 
used in discussing government and economics. But large 
numbers do not change the basic problem, which is simply 
this: Five wheat farmers, discussing prospects in the general 
store, find that they all suffer from the same problem:— 
they haven’t enough money saved to buy equipment. In a 
flash of inspiration, one of them suggests that they pool their 
resources and buy equipment for their common use. Each 
man contributes $1,000, and the organizer buys a tractor 
and a threshing machine. In other words, they form a federal 
union, and appoint a government to look after their interests. 
After a time the farmers decide to grow soy beans instead of 
wheat, hence do not need the threshing machine any more. 
So they tell their agent to sell the machine to a western 
farmer, who by definition, never grows anything but wheat. 
The sale is made, and the $4,000 received is divided equally 
among the five farmers. 

The $4,000 was not kept by the one farmer who acted as 
the government for the group, the threshing machine was not 
offered to Massey-Harris to buy back at whatever price 
seemed good to them; it was not offered to a retail merchant 
to sell to the public, extracting his middleman’s profit on 
the way. In other words, a group of five men can handle its 
affairs in a commonsense way; a group of ten million 
apparently can not. 


Such would be the disposition of our surplus war goods 
if we in this country enjoyed government of the people, for 
the people, by the people. Since what we actually have is a 
government indirectly controlled by special moneyed inter- 
ests, it is obvious that we must expect our war goods to be 
disposed of in such a way as to make our few rich men 
richer, and our hordes of poor men poorer. My interest in 
rackets has caused me to look closely into the workings of 
the War Assets Corporation for the past year and a half. 
Early in 1944 I went to J. W. Carswell, head of the Corpora- 
tion in Montreal, and naively explained to him my plan for 
distributing war surplus material. This plan in brief was to 
use expensive items for educational and health purposes, 
and sell inexpensive items in small numbers to individual 
taxpayers. This was before I knew that Carswell was a 
director of Canadian Car and Foundry Co., and president of 
the Burlington Steel Co., both of which have an important 
interest in seeing that as many as possible of their products 
are destroyed, so they will be able to sell the market all over 
again. Carswell politely laughed me out of the office, but 
my interest in the problem did not cease, and since coming 
to Toronto I have made a systematic and continued survey 
of all the major junk yards. My basement bears witness’ 
both to the wanton wastefulness of the War Assets Cor- 
poration, and to the patience of Mrs. Sherashevski. 


In general, the present cycle of operation works out some- 
thing like this: to keep control of the market, the manu- 
facturer writes into his contract with the government a 

rovision that all goods not in use at a certain time must 

destroyed, whether used or new. The government, being 
under the influence of private enterprisers, signs the contract, 
and orders repair depots to destroy all surplus material be- 
fore selling it to junk dealers. The dealers, being enterprisers 
themselves, bribe the men at the depot to use their sledge 
hammers on only half the stuff, and load the good material 
on the bottom of the truck, covered with broken scraps. 
The junk dealer sells the good material to second-hand dealers 
at a profit of approximately 100%, who in turn sell it to 
the consumer at a profit of 300%. The consumer therefore 
pays for the goods once in the form of taxes, then pays three 
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middle men exorbitant profits before he can repurchase his 
own property. 

A specific example of how the individual taxpayer gets the 
run-around from the War Assets Corporation is shown by 
my own experience in trying to buy a used aircraft. In the 
spring of 1944 I conceived an earnest desire to be the owner 
of a small, light plane to be used for business and pleasure. 
On inquiring at the airport, I heard that a person by the name 
of Wally Siple in Montreal had bought twenty B-16 Fleet 
trainers from the government for $300 each, and after fly- 
ing them down to New York City, had sold them immediately 
for $1,650 each. Since the B-16 Fleet was just what I 
wanted, I wrote Siple, but received no reply. By April of 
that year these same planes were being offered for sale by 
the Dayton (Ohio) Aircraft Exchange at prices ranging from 
$1,800 to $2,800. They were advertised nationally in the 
organ of airplane buyers and sellers called Trade-A-Plane. 
At that time, I communicated with Air Vice-Marshal Cowley 
in Toronto, complaining that some of the Fleet Trainers 
which Wally Siple had bought from the R.C.A.F. and sold 
to U.S. dealers a month ago, were now being offered for resale 
in Canada. I pointed out that it seemed on the surface to 
be unfair that Canadian private fliers should have to pay the 
profits of two middlemen before they could buy a used 
R.C.A.F. aircraft. Air Vice-Marshal Cowley was visibly 
embarrassed, and said that this practice had been stopped. 
Yet only two months ago, the Dayton Aircraft Exchange got 
hold of twenty-one more B-16 Fleets, which they offered for 
sale at $2,000 in Canada.® Siple, by the way, has made a 
very good thing out of this war. In 1939 he was an air 
transport pilot working out of Dorval airport. After a few 
airplane deals such as this, he had so much money that he 
was able to set up his own manufacturing plant in Montreal. 
He now has a monopoly on a type of twin-engine Link 
trainer, which is being manufactured under U.S. patents for 
use in Canada. 


In the meantime, I had written to Hugh M. Scott at the 
War Assets Corporation, saying that these planes were being 
sold by middle men in Canada at excessive prices, yet indi- 
vidual Canadian taxpayers were not allowed to buy them 
direct. His reply was: “it has just been decided as a matter 
of government policy, that the used planes being declared 
surplus are not satisfactory for civilian use, and on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining type certificates, these planes 
should not be sold for private purposes.”® I immediately 
wrote to the Chief Aeronautical Engineer at the Dept. of 
Munitions and Supply, asking why these B-16 Fleets could 
not be given a type certificate. After a suitable interval, 
S. Graham of the Department of Transport replied that I 
had been misinformed, that Fleet aircraft were eligible for 
a certificate of airworthiness, and suggested ironically enough 
that I apply to the War Assets Corporation to purchase one! 
I immediately wrote again to Scott, telling him that what 
he had told me in his last letter was a lie, and asking him for 
the truth. By return mail I got a polite letter signed by R. G. 
Ford, apparently an assistant to Scott, regretting everything 
and offering me a Tiger Moth, at between $1,500 and $5,000. 
Apparently they had hit upon this offer as a brilliant method 
of putting me in my place, because Tiger Moths (although 
they cost the government $8,000 each) are obviously not 
worth anything close to $1,500. The Moth is a low speed, 
old fashioned biplane, highly inefficient, and considered 
dangerous by many fliers. It is apparent that the prices 
quoted me are not the standard going prices for Tiger Moth 
aircraft, because in this month’s issue of Trade-A-Plane, 


8Five of these planes crashed in Maine when being ferried from New 
Brunswick to Dayton. 


§Manuscript in the possession of the author, 
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Leavens Brothers of Barker Airport, Toronto, are advertising 
that they have Canadian Tiger Moth planes in new condition, 
licensed, ready to fly, for $1,150. Now Leavens Brothers is 
not in business for the fun of it, and they bought these planes 
at much less than $1,100 if they can afford to advertise and 
sell them at $1,150.19 Some of the contradictory statements 
issued by officials of the War Assets Corporation after the 
famous bonfire in Calgary are highly amusing. G. H. Lash, 
executive assistant to the president, said, “in any case, these 
aircraft, Harvard and Avro Ansons, would be unsafe in the 
hands of the public.” Six days later, the Honorable C. D. 
Howe said, “the Avro Anson is a good safe plane, one of the 
safest transports we have.” An indication of the sort of 
double dealing that is going on in the disposal of the tax- 
payers’ property may be had by comparing these two 
statements: 

‘Every airplane sold is put in ‘All airplanes are for sale at 
first class condition before it fixed prices on the basis of 
leaves the custody of the ‘as is—where is’ and we do 
government. Anyone needing not guarantee any aircraft to 
an airplane of the types used _ be in airworthy condition.”12 
in air training need not go to 

the junk pile to get it.”11 

The arguments in favor of scrapping and destroying war 
materials as given by big business and its agents in the venal 
press are briefly that the destruction of consumer goods is 
a device to keep our capitalist economy in operation. But 
if our economy has to be kept going by such devices, it is 
apparent that there is something basically wrong with the 
economy itself. The burning of shoes, the unravelling of 
woolen socks and sweaters, the shredding of fabricated shirts 
and workpants by expensive shredding machines, the destruc- 
tion of canned foods, and the scrapping of electric motors is 
acrime against the people of Canada, who need these things 
in their homes. Even if Canadians had all the consumer 
| goods they could use, the destruction of these products would 
|be a crime against the millions of people in Europe and 
Asia who go without shoes, without clothes and without food. 
The mere fact that these goods cannot be sold now at a 
‘profit is no reason for destroying them. They are badly 
/needed in Canada, and they are more badly needed in Europe 
and other parts of the world. Canada as a nation cannot 
| afford to destroy any goods. The truth is that economically, 
Canada is a poor country. The only Canadians who do not 
realize this are those who were born here and hence could 
‘never afford to travel; and Englishmen who, coming from a 
still poorer country, find Canada relatively opulent. 

Recently the Toronto Telegram has been running a series 
of photographs showing planes worth 8 to 60 thousand dollars 
left to rot on the fields at Trenton, or deliberately smashed 
to make them fit for the War Assets Corporation.13 The 
Conservative Toronto Telegram has been using these articles 
as a club for beating the Liberal government, but they fail 
to see that their articles are a smashing indictment of the 
whole capitalist system. Possibly as a result of the unfavor- 
able publicity they have received, the officials of the War 
Assets Corporation have just announced that auction sales 
of surplus property are to be held in the near future. From 
the list of property to be disposed of, it is apparent that 
only a few items of small value are to be auctioned off—the 
expensive items will continue to be destroyed and melted 
down. On the afternoon that about $20,000 worth of goods 








100n pointing this out recently in an acidulous letter to the War 








Assets Corporation, I was quickly offered a plane for $850! ! 
11Howe at Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. Toronto Star, June 5, 1945. 
12Letter to the author from H. F. Chase, of the War Assets Cor- 

poration, Chase works for Howe, and carries out Howe’s orders. 


183May 23, May 28, May 29, 1945, passim. 
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was auctioned off at St. Catharines, with a great deal of 
foofaraw in the newspapers, I saw two airplane engines worth 
$40,000 being broken up with sledge hammers in a Toronto 
yard. In spite of scattered sales of small items, the general 
pattern is still the same. War plants owned by the taxpayers 
are to be sold to private industry, without any competitive 
bidding. Valuable equipment which could be used, complete 
or in part, by civilians, is being destroyed by sledge hammer 
and torch, by orders of the War Assets Corporation. 

In the next article, I shall consider the disposal policy 
with regard to other items such as property, machinery, 
vehicles, tanks, clothing, and food, and go on to suggest a 
sane program for the distribution of these public assets in 
order to produce a minimum of individual profiteering and 
a maximum of general welfare. 


Democracy and the 
Japanese Canadian 


Edith as ane A. G. Whatson 


® UNFORTUNATELY the Nazi theories of racism were 
not ended along with Hitler. The fight against race dis- 
crimination must go on, and in Canada today the crucial 
front is the treatment of the Japanese Canadians. This is no 
new problem. Long before the war, Canadian citizens of 
Japanese origin suffered under restrictions which did not 
prevail against citizens of other racial origins. The war has 
intensified a painful situation, and today it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the acid test of Canadian democracy is: 
Are we going to treat our Japanese Canadians as citizens or 
are we going to continue to discriminate against them solely 
on account of their racial origin? 

There are in Canada today 23,886 persons of Japanese 
origin, of whom 17,980 are Canadian citizens by birth or 
naturalization. The Japanese began to come to Canada 
around 1900, encouraged by industrialists and others who 
desired them as a source of cheap labor. Protests against 
the importation of “contract labor” resulted in restrictions 
being imposed in 1908 and made more stringent in 1923. 
Then in 1928 the Canadian government made the so-called 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement” with the Japanese government 
limiting the annual Japanese immigration to 150—an 
arrangement which continued until the outbreak of war. It 
is important to remember today that the Japanese who came 
to Canada from Japan entered this country legally. (In 
1938 the Keenleyside Committee, appointed to investigate 
charges of illegal entry, declared such charges “false both 
in detail and substance.”) It is even more important to ° 
remember that 14,694 of the 24,000 Japanese now in Canada 
were born in this country and have no other homeland. 

The Japanese naturally settled mainly around Vancouver. 
At the outbreak of war only 850 lived east of British Col- 
umbia. Comprising less than one per cent of the total 
population of Canada, the Japanese Canadians made up 
some three per cent of British Columbia’s population. 

Because they usually came to Canada with very little capi- 
tal, and many professions were closed to them, the Japanese 
Canadians worked mainly at fishing, logging, farming, or 
unskilled manual labor. Later some established small busi- 
nesses in which they usually proved very successful. As a 
group they are noted for thrift, cleanliness and honesty, and 
are conspicuously industrious and intelligent. During the 
depression very few Japanese Canadians were on relief, and 
at the time of the 1931 census only one was in jail. 
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Unfortunately their very virtues are the cause of much of 
the antagonism against them. Their industry and intelligence 
have caused the people of British Columbia to regard them as 
an economic threat. Because employers used them as a source 
of cheap labor, workers feared that their own standard of 
living would be imperiled, and when they began to trade 
they incurred the hostility of the middle classes. 

British Columbia denies the vote to citizens of Oriental 
origin (except those who fought in World War I), thus attain- 
ing the distinction of being the only part of North America 
to discriminate in this way. This restriction automatically 
barred Japanese Canadians from professions such as law and 
pharmacy where eligibility to vote is a requirement. Also 
they were not allowed to work in provincial or municipal 
services or on public works. It was because of these and 
social barriers that many Japanese parents sent their children 
to schools where the Japanese language was taught in the 
evenings, feeling that as they were not accepted in the Cana- 
dian life they must be fitted to mingle freely in the Japanese 
Canadian group. 

With Pearl Harbor the smouldering hostility in British 
Columbia burst into flame. Partly for “security” reasons 
and partly to protect the Japanese against violence from 
rabid B.C. “patriots,” the Dominion government decided 
to evacuate all Japanese from the west coast region. Most 
of them were herded into relocation centres set up in old 
mining “ghost towns” in the interior of B.C.: first at Green- 
wood, Slocan City, New Denver, Roseberry, Sandon, and 
Kaslo, and later at Lemon Creek and Tashme. 

After the evacuation all Japanese property, both real and 
personal, was sold, most of it at prices far below its actual 
value, although this property had been entrusted to a cus- 
todian on the condition that he was to exercise protective 
control only. 


In addition to the forced evacuation and sale of their 
property, a number of new restrictions were imposed upon 
Japanese Canadians which were not imposed upon Germans, 
Italians, or persons belonging to other so-called enemy 
groups. They were forbidden to buy or rent any property 
without the permission of the Minister of Justice and the 
Attorney General of the province involved. (Later this was 
amended to allow leases for less than one year.) Another 
order-in-council prohibited all persons of Japanese race 
from crossing a provincial boundary without a special permit. 

At the outbreak of war many Japanese Canadians volun- 
teered for service in the armed forces but were refused solely 
because of their race. This policy of the Canadian govern- 
ment compares unfavorably with that of the United States 
where Japanese Americans are accepted into the army and 
have won many awards for bravery in action. 

Last summer a clause tacked on to Bill 135, which set 
forth regulations for the forthcoming federal election, dis- 
qualified persons of Japanese race who moved from B.C. 
after December 7, 1941, from voting in the federal election 
unless they had served in the Canadian armed forces. This 
clause apparently escaped notice in the House of Commons 
until the bill had been passed, but then a nation-wide protest 
by prominent individuals and organizations reached Ottawa. 
Because of this unexpected expression of public sentiment, 
the Senate sent the bill back to the House, where it was 
amended to permit anyone who voted in the last federal 
election to vote in the next one. Even this amendment, how- 
ever, disfranchised the majority of Japanese Canadians, 
because at the time of the last election they were living in 
B.C. where they could not vote. Thus B.C.’s racial discrimi- 
nation is being perpetuated across Canada. 

Since 1942 the government has applied a policy of dis- 
persal to employable Japanese. Placement offices were set 
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up at Lethbridge, Winnipeg, Schreiber, Toronto, and Mont. | 
real to cooperate with Selective Service in placing Japanese 
Canadians in essential work in eastern Canada. 

Some 3,500 were directed to the prairies in family groups. 
Others left their homes on the west coast for work in Ontario 
and Quebec. A number of young men were sent to sugar beet 
camps, road camps, or bush camps, and a few businessmen 
and skilled workers to Ontario cities. Some women went to 
domestic and nursery service, and others found employment 
in steel plants, foundries, chemical works, and radio factories, 

The extent of the movement eastward is indicated by the 
following table showing the distribution of Japanese Cana- 
dians: 

















1941 1945 

Prairies 664 4,759 
Ontario 147 2,950 
Quebec 37 535 
Maritimes 2 1 
Total east of Rockies... 850 8,245 
British Columbia __._____ 22,374 15,613 


There are many obstacles in the way of successful resettle- 
ment. The Japanese Canadians who have moved from the 
Pacific Coast are frequently denied employment in the types 
of work for which they have been trained because of dis- 
crimination on the part of employees or employers. A num- 
ber have been refused business licenses by certain municipal 
councils merely on the basis of their racial origin, and others 
have been refused admittance to universities. Some muni- 
cipalities, notably Toronto and Hamilton, are now entirely 
closed to Japanese Canadians, and housing restrictions pre- 
vent them from entering the leading war production cities 
where they would find more suitable employment and where 
antagonisms would not be as sharp as in smaller centres. 


Despite these obstacles, the majority of the Japanese Cana- 
dians who have moved east have made a good beginning in 
adjusting themselves. Employers have been well pleased with 
their work, and they are winning the respect of the people in 
the different centres where they have resettled through their 
participation in normal community activities such as labor 
unions, churches, and youth groups. 

Nevertheless, many Japanese Canadians have hesitated to 
leave the relocation centres and move eastward. Among the 
factors contributing to this reluctance is the hope that 
they might be able to return to the coast, their sense of 
injustice at the treatment meted out to them by the govern- 
ment, a fear of insecurity and isolation, and uneasiness caused | 
by stories of discrimination and hostility in eastern Canada. 

On August 5 last, Prime Minister King outlined the policy 
of his government toward the Japanese Canadians in a 
speech in the House of Commons. In brief, he indicated 
that no further immigration of Japanese would be permitted, 
that those found to be disloyal would be deported, and that 
the remainder of those now in Canada would be dispersed 
across the country. He stated that “a quasi-judicial com- 
mission” would be established “to examine the background, 
loyalties, and attitudes of all persons of Japanese race in 
Canada and to ascertain those who are not fit persons to be 
allowed to remain here.” To prevent those found to be 
loyal concentrating once more in British Columbia he sug- 
gested that they would be “given encouragement to move 
and remain elsewhere” and that a maximum would be set 
on the number allowed to return to British Columbia. 

The speech as a whole was moderate in tone and was gen- 





erally hailed as a step in the right direction. Until Canada 
has conquered her race prejudice it is probably better not to 
admit any more Japanese, and there is little disagreement 


about the wisdom of dispersing those already here more of 
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less evenly throughout Canada. However, it seems unjust 
and unnecessary to subject all Japanese Canadians to in- 
vestigation by a commission when, in the same speech, the 
Prime Minister himself said: “It is a fact that no person 
of Japanese race born in Canada has been charged with any 
act of sabotage or disloyalty during the years of war.” 


In general, however, the policy outlined by Mr. King was 
fairly acceptable, but in the following months little was done 
to implement it. 


Then in February, 1945, the government introduced a 
“voluntary repatriation” plan under which all persons of 
Japanese ancestry were offered the choice of making “volun- 
tary application to go to Japan after the war or sooner where 
this can be arranged,” or re-establishing themselves east of 
the Rockies. The Japanese Canadians can hardly be accused 
of being unnaturally suspicious if they read a threat into 
the words: “Failure to accept employment east of the 
Rockies may be regarded at a later date as lack of co-opera- 
tion with the Canadian Government in carrying out its policy 
of dispersal.” In effect, the Japanese were being given the 
alternatives of deportation to a land most of them have never 
seen, or settlement in a strange and hostile neighborhood, on 
pain of being judged disloyal. 


Members of the R.C.M.P. visited every relocation centre 
to take applications for “voluntary repatriation” (the word 
is a misnomer, since most Japanese Canadians have never 
been in Japan and hence cannot be sent back). The Govern- 
ment offered all those who signed the application free trans- 
portation and promised that the proceeds from the sale of 
their property in Canada would be transferred to their 
account in Japan. 


The survey was completed early in May. While no official 
figures have been released, the New Canadian, the Japanese 
Canadian weekly newspaper published in Kaslo, B.C., stated 
on May 16 that seven out of every ten Japanese in B.C. had 
signed the appHcation to go to Japan. In some of the 
relocation centres the figure was as high as ninety per cent. 
A later issue of the New Canadian reported that some 10,000 
Japanese, including nationals, Canadian-born, and naturalized 
Canadians, were involved. 


It is difficult to believe that this result was entirely volun- 
tary. Remember that over sixty per cent. of the Japanese 
in Canada were born here. These Nisei, who have grown 
up in Canada, gone to Canadian schools, and absorbed Cana- 
dian culture, have no more in common with Japan than any 
second generation Canadian has with the country of his 
parents. 

There seems little doubt that the majority of those who 
signed did so not because they want to go to war-ravaged 
Japan but because even that seemed less repugnant than the 
prospect of trying to re-establish themselves in Canada in 
the face of the existing restrictions, discrimination, and hos- 
tility. 

While the exportation of some seven to ten thousand Cana- 
dian citizens might simplify the Government’s problem, it 
is hardly the solution that a democracy should choose. 

There is no simple nor easy solution, but certain things 
must be done now if the problem is ever to be solved. At the 
present time a number of groups, under the leadership of the 
Japanese Canadian Co-operative Committee, are petitioning 
the Prime Minister to recognize the citizenship of Canadians 
of Japanese origin and to grant them their full rights. In 
particular, they urge the Government to lift all restrictions 
which have singled the Japanese Canadians out for discri- 
minatory treatment; to recompense all those whose property 
was expropriated; to aid those desirous of settling east of 
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the Rockies in re-establishing themselves in those lines of 
work for which they are fitted; to bring pressure to bear on 
provinces and municipalities to encourage permanent settle- 
ment; to inform those Canadian citizens who have signed the 
application to go to Japan that they are free to reverse their 
decision; and to encourage Japanese nationals to remain in 
Canada and take out Canadian citizenship after the war, to 
avoid breaking up families. Already petitions Have been sent 
by the Y.W.C.A., the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, the 
Toronto Conference of the United Church, and the Toronto 
Council for Social Service of the Church of England. Similar 
action by other groups is desirable if the Prime Minister is 
to be persuaded to act in accordance with his own statement 
that: “Surely it is not to be expected that the government 
will do other than deal justly with those who are guilty of 
no crime, or even of any ill intention. For the government 
to act otherwise would be an acceptance of the standards of 
our enemies and the negation of the purposes for which we 
are fighting.” 


The Future of the USSR 
E A. Boder 


> THE USSR is not only the greatest military power in the 
world today; it is also the subject of greatest controversy in 
the world political field. What role is it destined to play in 
the future? Will it utilize its growing power to establish 
communism, will it be satisfied to “stay put,” that is, content 
itself with Stalin’s former objective of “socialism in one 
country,” or will it even abandon its socialist economy and 
revert to a sysiem of private enterprise, at least in part? 
Stalin has always followed a zigzag course and there are 
indications that this policy will be continued. Dialectically 
the zigzag is a true reflection of historical progress but a 
zigzag can also reflect a mistaken line and the effort to 
correct it; Stalin’s moves therefore can either be interpreted 
as historically correct or hasty rectifications of error depend- 
ing upon the analyst and his political convictions. 

What brings this question of change of line to the fore 
is recent developments in the communist movement in the 
U.S.A. On May 24, the N.Y. Daily Worker printed an 
extensive article by Jacques Duclos, who is considered the 
number two French Communist and who has recently been 
in Moscow. The article was a reprint from the April issue 
of Cahiers du Communisme, theoretical organ of the French 
C.P. and entitled “On the Dissolution of the Communist 
Party of the United States.” There was also a foreword by 
Earl Browder welcoming “the initiative of Jacques Duclos” 
and promising that the National Board of the C.P.A. “will 
undoubtedly also give its evaluation of the main questions 
raised by Duclos.” Obviously some significant changes are 
in the making and Duclos’ article has been selected as the 
initiating force for these changes. 

Duclos in his article (which ran to some 8,000 words) 
reviewed “the new course” that Browder had set in motion 
when he dissolved the C.P. in the U.S.A. and set up in its 
place, the Communist Political Association. It was not only 
the change in organization but more particularly the phil- 
osophy that led to this change which Duclos examined, and 
his examination was a most comprehensive one. He analyzed 
Browder’s main speeches and also delved deep into Browder’s 
book, Teheran and America, and he centred on p 
those phrases and thoughts which all politicised observers 
had found so reactionary and puerile when they were first 
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uttered, and which Browder and party leaders everywhere 
(or at least in Canada and the U.S.) had struggled so hard 
to get accepted. In fact, three quarters of Duclos’ article 
is made up of such excerpts, quotations which make very 
strange reading when given this concentration and which 
reveal, simply by this process of selection, how utterly 
anti-Marxist and reactionary they were. To quote one will 
serve. 
“If J. P. Morgan supports this coalition and goes down 
the line for it, I as a Communist am prepared to clasp his 
hand on that and join with him to realizé it. Class divisions 
or political groupings have no significance now except 
as they reflect one side or other of this issue.” (Bridge- 
port speech, Jan. 1944). 


By piling excerpt on excerpt Duclos crushingly rebukes 
Browder and his new course which incidentally reduced the 
number of party members from 80,000 to less than 45,000 
in the Political Association, and sets out four conclusions. 
In summary they are: 


1. The course under Browder’s leadership ended in the 
practical liquidation of the party. 

2. “Despite declarations regarding recognition of the prin- 
ciples of Marxism, one is witnessing a notorious revision 
of Marxism on the part of Browder and his sup- 
a td 

3. That the Teheran declaration was a diplomatic document 
not a political platform. Browder had drawn the wrong 
conclusions from it and was “sowing dangerous oppor- 
tunist illusions, ... ” 

4. That not all Communist parties approved Browder’s 
course. In South Africa and Australia they had come out 
openly against him. 


As promised by Browder the National Board took cog- 
nisance of the criticism launched by Duclos and came out 
on June 4 with a statement which lambasted the “oppor- 
tunist” political errors committed under Browder’s leader- 
ship, and gave praise to W. Z. Foster who it seemed had 
opposed his policy. Only Browder dissented. 


The Canadian Tribune of June 16, gives some space to 
this statement, from which we learn “a number of erroneous 
conclusions (were drawn) from the historic significance of the 
Teheran accord. Among these false conclusions was the con- 
cept that after the military defeat of Germany, the decisive 
sections of big capital would participate in the struggle to 
complete the destruction of fascism and would co-operate 
with the working people in the maintenance of postwar 
national unity. This illusion had no foundation in life. . . .” 
It is clear then that the honeymoon phase with big capital 
is over. Not because it turned too many stomachs, not 
because the spectacle of men who had fought big capital all 
their lives (and suffered for it) now preaching class collabora- 
tion and dressing up their apostasy with Marxist embellish- 
ments proved too much for their own rank and file, but 
because Duclos (read, head office) ordered it. What does 
this presage? A revolutionary turn? Back to Lenin and 
Marx? 

It is necessary to turn aside here and bring in some aspects 
of developments in the USSR which seem to be little known 
in.Ganada. This country has no radical press, the furthest 
we have gone is a left-liberal expression of opinion. But 
the. USSR was cradled by the most radical of parties and it 
is important to know how in radical eyes the situation there 
has developed. By radical today I mean individual non- 
party Marxists and groups that adhere in a general way to 
the Fourth International. We should at least take note of 
their analysis, otherwise we shall never get beyond a liberal 
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survey of the USSR and the testimony of peripatetic 
archbishops. ! 

Individual Marxists centre. their criticism on the totali- 
tarian aspect of the Soviet regime. They see it as a police 
state, as the negation of socialist freedom, as a hollow 
mockery of all that was envisaged by the promise of com- 
munism. If this sort of criticism can be exemplified in the 
opinion of one person, then Arthur Koestler would serve as 
an example. In his novels and articles he expresses the 
bitterness and frustration of the politicised individual with 
the turn of events in the USSR; he castigates the regime 
but can find no political solution for the dilemma that faces 
him. He is aware of the futility of social reformism, but 
he is aware also of the brake upon human progress that 
developed out of the Third International. “Knights in Rusty 
Armor” he calls himself and those who think like him, but 
the point here is that his criticism is essentially in human 
terms. It is the lack of free development, of any flowering 


in the individual that he laments in Stalin’s socialist state. - 


On this side of the Atlantic, Dwight Macdonald, in Politics, 
presents a somewhat similar point of view. 

The Trotskyist groups offer a political criticism. They 
see Stalinism as a reactionary force restricting and betraying 
the masses of the world and they seek to fight it in the 
political arena. Trotsky founded the Fourth International 
for just this purpose, but events particularly since his murder 
have forced a schism in the movement. The official party in 
America, the Socialist Workers Party, looks upon the Soviet 
Union as “a degenerated workers state.” It centres its policy 
on the political overthrow of Stalin and his cohorts, that is, 
it advocates a political revolution in the USSR. On the 
economic side, this group considers that the national owner- 
ship of the means of production constitutes a proper socialist 
development and that under such conditions there cannot be 
a new ruling class in the USSR. Therefore whilst they 
attack Stalin and his policies, they are for the defense of the 
Soviet Union and its socialized economy. 

The question of whether a new ruling class exists in the 
Soviet Union was not easily disposed of. It led to the fiercest 
discussions among the Trotskyists and eventually to a breach 
in the party. The dissenting group, which became the 
Workers Party, carried their criticism of the Soviet Union 
to a point much further than the parent body did. They 
classified the Soviet system as one of “bureaucratic collec- 
tivism” and announced that it was not simply a political 
revolution that was needed in the USSR, the economy too 
was suspect. There’ was a new ruling class in the Soviet 
Union and under Stalin it was firmly cementing its power 
and privileges, consequently what was called for was a social 
revolution in the USSR. Further, the defense of the Soviet 
Union under the existing conditions was no longer the duty of 
Marxists, the Red Army was now the spearhead of a new 
imperialism, and under certain given circumstances, it should 
even be opposed. 

Now this is strong stuff, and there is no intention here to 
determine the correctness of such theoretical formulations. 
They are brought forward simply to show how vastly differ- 
ent is the opinion of radicals and radical groups on the whole 
question of the future of the USSR to those currently voiced 
in Canada. We, here, hear only the liberal point of view and 
the reactionary side; that there is a radical side to the dis- 
cussion far beyond the radicalism of the Communist Party is 
something that should be understood by all who attempt to 
analyse what is going on in thé USSR. 

With this wider perspective, the question of whether Stalin 
will now turn to a policy of world revolution can be seen 
in broader outline. We know that from the radical side he 
is looked upon and denounced as a reactionary, and to any- 
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one who has followed the polemical exchanges of the Left 
with their masses of quoted chapter and verse, it is certainly 
true that Stalin has never advocated or sanctioned any 
revolutionary course since he took over power. In fact Stalin 
might be called the Mackenzie King of the Revolution, his 
whole programmatic aim being to sit tight and hold power— 
and backing revolutions in near or distant countries does not 
tend to political stability. Therefore any policy of world 
revolution can be ruled out in so far as Stalin is concerned. 

What then does Duclos’ denunciation of Browder mean, 
and what does the National Board’s rebuke imply? That 
Browder went too far in dissolving the party, that he became 
a 200 per cent disciple of Teheran with its rainbow perspec- 
tives rather than a calculating 100 per cent follower. There 
isno doubt the party will be re-constituted, probably under 
the leadership of Foster, and the results of the new meeting 
of the Big Three at Berlin will determine how soon. But is 
this all there is to the new line? Is it just a tempest in a 
teapot over party organization? 


By no means. Duclos’ criticism and the reversion, by 
implication, to a Marxist outlook on the part of the com- 
munists in so far as it affects big capital and class relations 
' reflects an improvement in Stalin’s position vis-a-vis the 
big powers. Stalin finds he is not dependent upon the 
great capitalist nations to anything like the degree he esti- 
mated he would be at the Teheran Conference. He has 
strengthened his position enormously in the shortest possible 
time and now finds he has far more trumps in his hand than 
he imagined. These trumps are the Eastern European 
countries that have fallen to his domination plus the com- 
plete defeat of the German military forces. (At Teheran, 
remember, the Second Front was yet to come and the way 
looked hard and bloody.) Now with the end of German armed 
power the USSR is the dominant nation on the mainland of 
Europe, just as with the end of the Japanese war it will 
| also be the supreme power in Asia. The end of the war offers 
| remarkable perspectives to Stalin; it is no longer necessary 
| for him to appease the U.S.A. to anything like the previous 

degree—his parties need no longer take such a rabid position 

in defense of capitalism as Teheran indicated, and which 
_ resulted in a loss of prestige and membership. 


This does not mean that Stalin will communise the countries 

' he now dominates. Why should he? He has no revolutionary 
interest in them as such, and even if in military terms the 
Soviet Union is the biggest power in Europe and Asia, it 
| is an economic period we are entering not a military one. 
No country wants war over the next ten years, to put it at 
its shortest period, but every country wants an acceleration 
of production. Why should Stalin jeopardize his position 
with the U.S., Britain and Canada, to name his three main 
suppliers and future sources of credit, by fostering a com- 
munist Poland, Austria or even Bulgaria? What Stalin 
seeks is control of these countries and as many others, in 
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_ Europe or Asia, as he can get without any open rupture with 


the big capitalist powers. And since the Russians have always 
been skilfull political poker players, now with some real 
power to back up their manoeuvres, they are doing very 
well indeed. It is clear that there will be no federation of 
European states outside the USSR; if there is any federating 
to be done, Stalin will do it—at his own convenience. At 
San Francisco he secured the mechanism. 

Moreover the economic strength of the capitalist nations, 
to which Stalin must still bow, will tend to lose its sanction 
as time goes on and Germany, Czechoslovakia and the Baltic 
States, in particular, are integrated as suppliers of means of 





production and goods for the Soviet Union. The productive 
power and know-how of Germany alone is not inconsiderable 
and in a few years will make a tremendous difference in the 
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Soviet economy and the Soviet attitude to its rivals. This 
answers the question of whether there will be any return to 
private enterprise in the USSR. There are too many realisable 
factors of production in the offing to make any such step 
necessary, and Stalin’s popularity with the masses rests too 
heavily upon his oft repeated claim that theirs is a socialized 
economy. 


More and more Stalin emerges as a sit-tight holder of 
power, but the power he dispenses has been vastly enlarged 
by the war and it tends to show itself more in the authority 
and prestige of the USSR than in any personal form. 
Almost every act or policy that Stalin has adumbrated in 
the years he has ruled can be shown to have been wrong: 
in China, in Germany, in Spain, in the Hitler pact, radicals 
have a long list of such errors; yet despite it all, the 
historical tide flows with him. It is capitalism which is in 
decay, and it is the non-revolutionary Soviet Union which 
grows in power. Does this mean that the criticism of radicals 
is pointless, that the sweep of historical development over- 
whelms all such criticism, that everything reduces itself to 
only one outcome? No man can answer that, but it is worth 
pointing out that to Marx and Lenin socialism was the main 
aim, and power only a means to this end. To Stalin, power 
is the true objective and socialism only a by-product, a 
possibility for Europe, depending upon his owx needs and 
relations with capitalist nations. The peoples of Europe and 
their social forms are only pawns in a new struggle, and 
that is what radicals fight against. 


Dog. Days. 


Fame’s blandishments grow sour to the taste 
And landscapes turn rusty to the eye. 

Summer smothers all and winter is long buried 
Under a heap of leaves; the room is hot, 

The coffee bitter and the music folds 

Its sadness like a cloak around us. 


These endless dog days, waiting 

For the world’s fever to mount higher 

And reach a crisis, waiting for the spirit 

To gather strength from distant outposts 
And emerge as new, waiting while we know 
Nothing can save us but our own reserves. 


A few can marshall them; others were spent’ 
In the lean years that passed; some lost 

All hope and hear the Spaniard’s curse 

Even in dreams. Oh the blooded stars 

Roll down the world and bright as oranges 
They light the plundered groves! 


Many flickered like candles 

In pale atonement and drank the wine 
Of surrender in secret, trafficked 

With death. Their faces sharp as knives 
They hunted defeat and cunningly 
. They hid poison, planned escape. 


‘And here last week’s letters on the table 

. Stir the uneasy breeze. It’s too tate to argue now; 
Street noises crowd the night. On distant beaches 
The ocean breaks against battle. Hard are 

These days of waiting. July is hard; there is no ease 
Except in one shaky thought that waggles in my brain, 
As in a circle children join their hands 

And build their dances on the shape of wind. 


—Miriam Weddington. 
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French and English 
Are Not “Haces” 


Griffith Taylor 


® NO CONCEPT commonly referred to by the average 
educated person is so little understood as race. Many prob- 
lems of importance are unduly confused because of a lack 
of precision in the use of the terms: race, nation, language 
and religion. To quote an extreme example, the writings of 
Hitler contain many references to Aryan Race, when he 
should have used ‘Aryan’ only for language, or Jewish 
Race, when he means Jewish religion, or German Race 
when he means German Nation. Only in the case of lan- 
guage is the layman usually fairly clear, since he knows 
what the French or English language means. 


We must all clearly discriminate between biological and 
cultural traits. The former are inherited, and we can do 
nothing much to alter them except by interbreeding with 
a different ‘race’ or ‘racial variety.’ Language, religion and 
nation are cultural characteristics, which can be readily 
changed, and in essence depend on the way in which a man 
has been educated. During the past decade disaster has 
befallen various cultural groups in Europe, because of this 
confusion of ideas. Happily the ignorant beliefs of folk 
like Hitler, Rosenberg, and Streicher have become of little 
importance, but many of one’s acquaintances are not much 
sounder on these fundamental principles of anthropology 
than our recent enemies. 


It is unfortunately true that some of our official records 
habitually use the terms “English Race” and “French Race” 
as if there were necessarily a great difference between them. 
What is meant in Canada is best defined as “English culture 
group” and “French culture group,” and it is the writer’s 
hope that our statisticians, will in future use the terms 
“English Folk” (rather than English Race) which is much 
less ambiguous than the current titles. Of course the only 
sensible way out of the difficulty is to learn exactly what 
are the racial (i.e., biological) antecedents of the people of 
Britain and of France. This knowledge may easily be gained 
by reference to the accompanying maps. 


Ever since the appearance of the extremely interesting 
and valuable volume by W. Z. Ripley Races of Europe in 
1900, there has been little excuse for the general ignorance 
on this subject. Unless one follows some extremists and 
agrees that there are no biological (racial) differences of 
importance separating the types of man, then one may agree 
that there are three Races in Europe, which in some com- 
bination or other build all the nations of that continent. 
These three are the Nordic, around the North Sea; the 
Mediterranean Race around the sea of that name; and the 
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Alpine Race that builds up the great majority of the peoples 
living near the Alps, and thence eastward into Asia. 


Racial differences can all be measured physically, and — 


the most important are: the relative width of the skull; 
the character of the hair (straight, waved or frizzy); the 
breadth of the face, or of the nose, etc. The language spoken 
by a person, or the religion he professes, or the nationality 
to which he belongs have nothing at all to do with race, 
Thus the Nordic race includes people with a rather narrow 
skull, with wavy hair and with a blond appearance. The 
Mediterranean race is also narrow-skulled, but is short and 
dark in complexion and hair. The Alpine Race is rather 
far removed from the other two (which are probably only 
varieties of one race) and is characterized by a broad skull, 
round face, straighter hair, and a stocky figure of inter- 
mediate height. 

The outstanding social aspect of races in Europe is that 
the layman knows nothing about these biological differences, 
and therefore they do not figure in any of the dangerous 
problems facing Europe today. For no one has yet given 
any sound evidence that one of the three races is intrinsically 
better than another, in spite of the numerous books which 
have been written by French, German, and American writers 
to prove that all the virtues are found mainly among the 
Nordics! The writer has a private belief that the broad- 
headed Alpines are a little better endowed with perseverance 
and ingenuity than the other two races, and will win out 
in the long run; but the evidence is so indefinite that he is 
not dogmatic on the subject. 

There is however one fact which is quite obvious if one 
studies the true race-map of Europe. Everyone will admit 
the great contributions made by Greece to civilization in 
early classical times, and by the Romans in later classical 
times. In later days the French, Germans and British have 
certainly been of great importance in developing the Euro- 
pean type of civilization. Each of these nations is a ‘hybrid’ 
or ‘half-caste nation’ from a biological point of view. Thus 
the great race-boundary in Britain runs from Aberdeen te 
Exeter, i.e., north-south down the centre of the island. To 
the east the British are Nordic, to the west they are Medi- 
terranean. 


France, which some historians claim is the most civilized 
of European nations, is of extreme interest in a racial sense. 


It is the country where the three races meet, so that France 
of all the nations is the most mixed biologically. Germany 
is half Nordic and half Alpine, Italy is half Alpine and 
half Mediterranean, as also was (and is) Greece. In Aus- 
tralia the writer’s views on race were unpopular, because 
he saw no great reason for self-congratulation that the 
(white) Australian is 97 per cent British (i.e., Nordic plus 
Mediterranean). Some considerable proportion of the broad- 
headed Alpine folk from the centre of Europe would be an 
advantage. In Canada we are ahead of the homelands in 
this respect, for almost all the Ukrainians and Russians, 
and many of the French, Germans, and other foreign ‘folk’ 
(not ‘race’) are broad-headed Alpines. 

It would be of great interest to know just what is the 
race of the French Canadians. If they come from Normandy 


or the northeast of France, they are Nordics. The general 
impressien is that many came from the northwest of France, 
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from Brittany and nearby, where there is a large area of 
broad-headed Alpines. Many no doubt came from the west 
coast, especially the Huguenot culture-groups; and here 
there are many Mediterranean stocks. Hence the best thing 
to do is to drop the term ‘French Race’ and to remember 
that as far as we can tell the best cultural developments 
in Europe have taken place on the borders of the three 
racial domains. Among the races of Europe racial mixture 
(like cultural mixture of equal stocks) seems to have been 
all to the good. 

A glance at the map shows that the English folk from the 
east of England and Scotland are of the same Nordic Race 
as the French folk from Normandy and Picardy, who mi- 
grated in large numbers to Canada. The earlier inhabitants 
of Britain—who retreated to the west, to Wales and Corn- 
wall, before the Nordic Saxons—are of Mediterranean Race 
like most of the French folk from the southwest of France. 
In the lectures which the writer has been giving for a 
quarter of a century, he finishes up a long course on cultural 
geography by telling his students that ‘racial’ problems are 
non-existent in Europe, but that it is necessary for the 
students to study the subject in detail to be able to confute 
the vociferous arguments of the ignorant. 


The Civilian Bares 
His Teeth 
: ae Roddan 


> THE SOLDIER was the pet and darling of the elec- 
tioneers. There was much loud clapping every time his name 
and deeds were trundled out on the platform. In sober truth, 
however, he was merely a prize exhibit; an oratorical refer- 
ence. He had practically no authentic voice apart from some 
big solid brass who, in many cases, were simply posters and 
advertisements of the real thing. 

If the election was rather a fumbling touchdown for the 
Liberals it was a perfect touchstone for the soldier. In a 
sense it was the confirmation of a long and gnawing fear 
that at home there was much deception, selfishness and 
social irresponsibility. It was a blatant testimony of the 
reception awaiting public speech and the Firemen’s Band. 

The soldier has learned two things from the election. 

First, he has been given an excellent picture of how abun- 
dant is the social and political illiteracy of civilians 
and a sampling of how deeply entrenched is the basic selfish- 
ness and pecuniary fear. He has concrete evidence of their 
egg shell good-will and their iron-like complacency. He has 
found out, at last, how they welcome racial prejudice and 
manifest falsehood as an excuse for a personal decision on 
social change. 

To the soldier, long absent from home, the minds of his 
people still seem victims of in-breeding, and social ignorance; 
yokelish and, in general, an undifferentiated mass, preyed on 
by emotion and dominated by mass fear and selfishness. 
The Goebbels-like barrage of primitive politics, misconstruc- 
tions and violent distortion did a fair job of cracking the 
soldiers’ dream for another three or four years. The civilians 
didn’t even stand up to it. 

The soldier today is now completely aware of how mur- 
derously hostile to co-operation and reason are many of his 
people and how unlovely is the public and private life of the 
average Canadian citizen. By their meek subjection to ex- 
pensive doggerel and immediate “protection” they have 
displayed a very shallow indifference to his future. In the 
seclusion of the ballot booth the civilian bared his teeth. 
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Secondly, the soldier has learned that the movement in 
which lies his greatest hope is still heavily burdened with 
political naiveté. The educational program of the C.C.F. 
cracked under the heavy pressure of primitive politics. Several 
reasons for this may be advanced. To the average soldier’s way 
of thinking, the political and economic philosophy of the 
C.C.F. is sound and essential to his security but he, per- 
haps like many of his fellow citizens, has become confused 
and a little dazed by the constant shovels-full of didacticism 
and often esoteric writings in the party organs which can 
be comprehended only by the initiates. They thought they 
were educating by presenting long, sincere, scholarly treatises 
and theses. 

The C.C.F. have smothered the little guy in blueprints and 
graphs; thrown so much text-book material at him that he 
has become vastly unsure of the simple and straightforward 
fact. They set up beautiful targets for the tough, smooth, 
political gangster. They under-estimated the inert, resistant 
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and lazy nature of the average man’s mind. They have for- 
gotten, certainly in their propaganda, that reason must still 
be tempered with emotion and persuasion coupled with imagi- 
nation. They should have known that most people will not 
take a laxative unless it is a trifle sugar-coated. The appeal 
of the C.C.F. lacked vigor, suggestion and tension. It was 
too high and mighty to make an impact or impinge with any 
lasting effect on the consciousness of the Canadian citizen. 


In a very real sense the C.C.F. confounded even itself 
with its seriousness. Its propagandists were so earnest and 
fervent that they were sitting ducks for the low, cunning 
crowd who understand the masochistic tendencies of the 
public mind. For the past five years or so, the soldier has 
been studying his fellow-man in the raw. He is aware. The 
army at least gave him some very personal knowledge. The 
C.C.F. was too naive, too innocent. 


The soldier is disturbed at what happened on June 11. 
However, he is not dismayed. Today, he is on his toes more 
than ever before, and even though they be wooden ones, he 
is going to stomp around until a social order is finally 
accepted which will be commensurate with his sacrifice and 
equally just to everyone, the civilian as well as himself. 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


> THE END of the slapstick or Keystone era in the movies 
was heralded by a picture which consisted of nothing but 
pie-throwing—large, juicy custard pies, stepped on, sat in, 
and thrown, from all angles. It was, says Henry Miller, get- 
ting lyrical, the apotheosis of pie-throwing, the ultimate in 
burlesque. (And, he adds morosely, it is already forgotten; 
but that, of course, is just Henry Miller; to the thousands 
of other people who saw it it must be an imperishable memory 
too.) At any rate, all subsequent efforts at slapstick have 
inevitably been in the nature of anticlimax, of decrescendo. 
Gradually the genre peters out, or becomes a minor element 
in some more complex formula for playing the idiot. 


If this progression illustrates any sort of natural law, 
we ought properly to deduce that Victorian melodrama is 
on its way out too, having reached its ultimate expression 
in the recent Gainsborough production of Fanny by Gaslight. 
As a melodrama this film has absolutely everything that 
could be desired. The cast includes a delicate illegitimate 
heroine, a frail and adenoidal hero, a villain who is undoubt- 
edly a cad, sir, and a collection of character actors to supply 
a touch of humanity. These super-stock types pursue each 
other through all the stock situations, which are tacked 
on to each other in remorseless soap-opera fashion; a suicide, 
a conventionally daring elopement (Paris, and the can-can 
indifferently danced), a duel with pistols, a semi-deathbed 
scene with Dr. Kildare in whiskers, assorted jealous relatives 
all remarkably well-born and remarkably ugly, and in the 
end, marriage, children, and the Stag at Eve. As they said 
in the prologue to the Song of Bernadette, to those who 
believe, no explanation is necessary; to those who do not 
believe, no explanation is possible. 


As a period piece, Fanny by Gaslight leaves the usual 
things to be desired, although its costumes and décor are 
without question genuine enough. Nothing, however, can be 
done in a movie of this calibre to avert the shock of seeing 
all those sharp twentieth-century faces surmounting all that 
velvet, or to disguise the swift, nervous gait of the twentieth- 
century actor so awkwardly swathed in nineteenth-century 
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skirts. The only people who do not look like ourselves, 
dressed up, are the children and the cab-drivers. 

Once you grant that the Victorians really were like that— 
much simpler and stupider than we are, and completely 
dominated by their conventions, the picture becomes vastly 
entertaining. People have even been known to come out into 
the daylight congratulating themselves that though we have 
our own discomforts, the buttonhook and the corset have gone 
forever, and, in a higher sphere, that it is no longer necessary 
for a cabinet minister, faced with a divorce case, to commit 
suicide. This of course is carrying the willing suspension of 
disbelief a good deal too far. 

The day of the melodrama, then, is over; but the day of 
the genuine period piece is just beginning. Earlier in the year 
we had the delightful Meet Me in St. Louis, and now a very 
good production of The Picture of Dorian Gray. ‘10 be suc- 
cussful at all, an adaptation of that particular novel for the 
screen had to convey at least two things: Wilde’s mastery of 
the comedy of manners, and, in plot, a mounting sense of 


psychological horror as the portrait changes with each } 


misdeed. 

The wit of the traditional comedy of manners is usually 
antiphonal in character, and it seems a pity that in the picture 
as well as in the novel Lord Henry Wotton gives tongue 
alone; there are no echoes even in Dorian’s wonderful black- 
and-white house. Lord Henry thus resembles Sheridan White- 
side in The Man Who Came to Dinner more than he ought; 
though perhaps Wilde himself at a Victorian dinner-party 
created the same impression of unchecked and irresponsible 
brilliance. It must be recorded that the attempt to convey 
horror was completely successful, and produced in many of 
the audience a sensation as of a violent kick in the stomach— 
Henry Miller would love it. If the soul really does reside in 
the solar plexis, there is probably no need to discuss whether 


that horror was fundamentally psychological or physical. For 
our purposes it is enough to affirm that Hollywood has | 


finally graduated from the childishness of Frankenstein and 
found, all by itself, a truer heirarchy of horror. We shudder 
to think what will happen when they really discover Graham 


Greene. 
Spung 


Now this cold man in his garden feels the ice 
thawing from branches of his lungs and brain; 
the blood thins out in artery and vein, 

the stiff eyes slip again. 


Kneeling in welters of narcissus his 
dry creaking joints bend with a dancer’s ease 
the roughened skin softens beneath the rain 


and all that he had clutched, held tightly locked 
behind the fossil frame 

dissolves, flows free 

in saffron covering the willow tree 

and colored rivers of the rockery. 


Yellow and white and purple is his breath 
his hands are curved and cool for cupping petals, 
the sharp green shoots emerging from the beds 
all whistle for him 
until he is the garden—heart the sun 
and all his body soil; 
glistening jonquils blossom from his skull 
the bright expanse of lawn his stretching thighs 
and something rare and perfect, yet unknown, 
stirs like a foetus just behind his eyes. 
—P. K. Page. 
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Two Poems’ 
by james Wheford 


Ww 


New World. Order 


One world we wanted, not set up for some 

but summing up the whole-world hope of man; 
have done with cant, and see the thunder come 
electric from our silences to fan 

the pale world, dumb with fear, to living green 
laughter of speech again, and a blue sky 

such as men knew before the steel was seen. 
And then, freedom that seemed our very why, 
that goal to which work, worth, god, government 
moved in a sure polemic, was no more 

the longing and the love of men, but leant 

too heavy for our hopes to argue for: 

and yet we carried on the argument 

intent on freedom, who found in our intent 


over and over again, what they have said, 
the world decrying and the world decried, 
not fooled by fool’s communique that read 
the battle’s won, is but begun: but tried 
with the old alphabet of faith to make 
a faith of doubt, such as threw in the hill 
the forest and the steppe against the stake 
of their still ignorant yet iron will — 
found in their formidable, forgotten claims 
bonanzas of the spirit, that now repay 

at last the dividend of their high aims, 
resuming in this wilderness the way 
however wayward or how wanting can 

draw out of death the deathless part of man. 


For who shall mark the stubborn clay with toil 
question the prairie and exclaim the flood 

to spell America across the virgin soil 

and write the declaration of our blood 

over the forest, and see the charter there, 
high as the Rockies, of this liberty — 

only to see upon the page that fear 

spreading its shadow hugely which to see 

is to fold up the book and sign an end 

to the long plot of each succeeding age, 

to fail the title, North, nor yet contend 

the full stop after West, as though the page 
were never stained with the stern print if men 


who made the North their ink, the West their pen. 


Then cry we had the burning speech again 
unclothed, unhoused, unfed and undefended 
taking the full, even unending pain, 

but on the lip the laughter never ended. 
This too acceptable and costless faith 

we got so cheap when God upheld the land 
now in the disputation of our death 
reveals again its unrelenting stand: 

the protestant of time, the priest of space 
believing in more light upon the way 

to light the way toward a new world race, 
these have made room and earned another day 
where rebel both and regent of the mind 
their changing seasons but fixed focus find. 


This hiya, cut-rate, hallelujah and sky-high 
humanity of salesmen and the saint, 

rooted in rocky plateaux, bounded by 

storming seas, and yet, from this constraint 

so much the stronger stuff — as though the ice 
of rock-shod glaciers, smoothing the continent, 
were in its veins; which even against the price 
of death, defied the mountains, and bent 

rivers of turbulence to its will; as though 
endless procession of cold-front storm 

were captured in its faith, whose fertile snow 
sprouted with elevators and reform: 

this is the new world race, who found their fate 
great as their dream of it, whose dream was great. 


Jo Lucasta Joday 


i 
There is no hide-out for the heart 
however fast your havening hand 
and firm your hold: he founders most 
within the mole at your command. 


Beauty, love, humanity 

erect their triply tried redoubt 
(and yet the hungry ocean shall 
hound and harry this ship out); 


but these too in their turn go down 
fixed against force and yet not this — 
the storming that no seas have known 
the final shipwreck of the kiss. 

ii 
Farther than if seas between us 
their foreign formless waves should move 
or if mountains rose to part the 
headstreams of our heady love; 
whatever deeps there are, still deeper, 
or what heights divide, more high 
the distance that no nearness bridges 
tho in your arms all night I lie. 

iii 
In each astounding minute 
the lover seeks to prove 
the last and definite record 
made lasting in his love. , 


Yet take the merest lexicon 
the Greeks had this word too, 
darling, that after loving 
still stands the lonely you. 


Always the separation 

obscure, blot out, erase 

but still the great divide, dear, 
between each country stays; 


for though in conquests loftier 
than kingdoms in their hour 
love in his loving beckons 
the foreign encircling power. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


PUBLIC JOURNAL: Max Lerner; Macmillan (The Viking 
Press) ; pp. 414; $4.00. 


“Americans hate lawyers, fear doctors, suspect merchants, 
and denounce bureaucrats. But they like newspapermen.” 
So writes Max Lerner in this collection of articles which 
first appeared as editorials in P.M. during the years 1943 
and 1944. He is a very likeable newspaperman himself. And 
as one reads these articles one realizes that he differs from 
most of his fellow New York liberals in his fondness for 
people. Liberals, he says, study politics instead of people, 
and so end in a feeling of blank despair. His own liking of 
peopie comes out in the first article of the volume. It is 
entitled “Love is Sweeping the Country,” and it is about the 
American soldiers with their sweethearts whom he sees travel- 
ling across the country everywhere. “And so they are marry- 
ing, these youngsters of ours, and having babies and driving 
down deep stakes into life .. . For most of our young women 
the issues of the war, as we bandy them about in our jour- 
nals and churches and radio forums, are abstractions too 
broad to be grasped. For each of them her man going off 
to camp or ship or foreign shore is the war, and his fortunes 
are all there are of the fortunes of war, and their child is 
the postwar world.” 


A couple of articles after this, and he is making fun of 
President Conant of Harvard who has just delivered him- 
self of some presidential pomposity crying out for native 
American radicals. “If Conant issues a cry for American 
radicals, why does he not have some at Harvard? I can 
recall at least half a dozen of them who found Harvard 
under his regime so inhospitable that they had to leave.” 
And he goes on to point out that to the Harvard president 
apparently the only good radicals are dead radicals, like 
Jefferson, Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, and that the Presi- 
dent is really indulging in a dangerous form of nativism, 
working up a prejudice against imported European radical 
ideas. 


The rest of the book is shrewd, lively and witty journalism 
of this kind. Inevitably it is fragmentary, but it lives up 
splendidly to the original P.M. manifesto which objected to 
people being pushed around. It ranges from Governor Dewey, 
“the cautious young man on the campaign trapeze,” to the 
big publisher who was not prevented by the fact that his 
business was words from living in fear of ideas, to questions 
of American foreign policy and of what to do about Germany. 
I have the feeling that when he gets on to Germany he comes 
close to succumbing to the Liberal weakness of studying 
politics instead of people. He talks about the creative possi- 
bilities of Europe, but he is not very concrete about them, 
and Europe from a distance just now is apt to be depressing. 
(Since he wrote these articles he has been on a trip across 
the Atlantic as a special representative of P.M.) But he is 
at his best when dissecting William C. Bullitt, or Life, or 
the Catholic bishops, or Earl Browder. These are real people 
again. 


And he wrote one of the best editorials that appeared on 
the two hundredth anniversary of Thomas Jefferson’s birth. 
“Jefferson was part of a bursting world of new ideas. Al- 
though he hated Europe’s institutions, he was a child of 
the European Enlightenment. He took the best of the 


French and British ideas and gave them a new quality and 
a new freshness. Americans were fighting for more than their 
freedom. They were fighting for a vision of a new world— 
one in which men, however imperfectly, could shape their 
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own destinies. It is that vision that must be our heritage 
from him. His openness of mind, his revolutionary spirit, 
his belief in men’s potentialities will never be outdated. The 
tragic thing is that those qualities no longer describe his 
children. Our ruling economic group no longer lives grace- 
fully nor thinks spaciously. Without having lost its tena- 
cious will to rule, it has lost its sense of moral dedication. 
We have as a people lost our openness to new ideas, our 
sense of being in a new world.” There aren’t very many 
newspapermen in America whose daily writing makes as good 
reading as this. 
Frank H. Underhiil. 


INTERIM: R. C. Hutchinson; Oxford (Farrar and Rine- 
hart); pp. 186: $2.50. 


It would seem that, even to a writer, the deeper the impact 
of a personal experience, the less possible it is to convey it 
to others. The very earnestness of the effort appears to dis- 
sipate the content of the message. So, while Roger Hutchin- 
son in this book is endeavoring to give permanence to his 
moving intimacy with a family in wartime England, the 
reader has, at times, a regrettable feeling of vagueness, 
elusiveness—lack of focus. Nevertheless it is an unusual and 
rewarding book to read. 


There are in England people, apparently, like no other 
people on earth, unless it be a few of the Hindu and Chinese 
thinkers. One meets them in literature, here and there, 
with Evelyn Waugh, Eric Linklater and other writers. They 
have no money, but are apparently unconscious of the fact. 
They possess breeding, culture and intellect. They live 
deep in the country and avoid cities as major hells. Their 
homes are wildly uncared-for and their conversation stimu- 
lating, whether it deals with the problems of their primitive 
agriculture or the last words in science, religion, art or world 
politics. 


“The living remnant of a lost tranquillity,” the Sergeant 
called it. He and his men, in an army vehicle which he fails 
to specify, took a wrong turning and eventually stalled at 
stone gates, sunken awry. It was midnight and winter. The 
house beyond seemed vacant. The men were sleepless and 
hungry, so they broke in. Eventually they were given 
sleeping quarters in the barn and tea and blankets provided 
by Bernard Quindle, their host. Thus the Sergeant met the 
family. Quindle, an arthritic doctor who had been returned 
from China against his will; his beautiful, invalid wife who 
resented to the point of death his determination to return 
to China; a restless daughter who returns whenever possible 
from her war work in London, and a brilliant son who had 
resigned his life work to enter the air force, inhabit this 
unkempt, hidden world. Roger is acceptable to them and 
returns again and again. Other artists and writers drop in, 
sleeping where they may and helping the weird refugee whom 
they call Kiss-Chick and his wife to prepare their meals and 
do what work is done. 


The undertone is the deep religious conviction of Quindle. 
His son completely and blasphemously dissents, but in the 
end his father is given peace by learning that he has re- 
turned to his father’s belief. All this will be ignored by the 
frankly atheistic, and the seeker for religious conviction 
will find in it no satisfaction. Unlike the Screwtape Letters 
which were a joy to the spiritually minded, the religious 
conversations are all conversation and little substance. How- 
ever this does not really detract from the pleasure of some 
excellent descriptive writing, and the refreshment of visiting 
a “living remnant of a lost tranquillity.” 


Eleanor McNaught, 
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OVERTURE: poems by F. R. Scott; Ryerson Press; pp. 
79; $2.00. 


The outstanding quality of Mr. Scott’s poetry is intelli- 
gence. This does not mean abstract intellectualism, lack of 
emotional force, or remoteness from common interests. 
Reading some of the highly intellectual contemporary poets 
is much like doing a crossword puzzle, given the definitions, 
but no diagram. Mr. Scott’s work is not like that. One 
always knows what he is talking about, and, with a little 
attention, what he is saying about it. But however deep 
the emotion, however unequivocal the expression, one is 
always fully aware of a mind at work, making deliberate 
judgments and choices. 

This intelligence shows itself not only in the choice of 
words and images, but even more strikingly in what one 
can only call the judicial tone of many of the poems. Often 
they have what some critics call a marked polarity; one 
idea immediately suggests its opposite, not for the sake of 
contrast, but for the sake of completeness, and both are 
kept present to the mind at once. “Enemies” and “Conflict” 
are particularly good examples of this. Even where the 
poet takes sides, he gives the impression not of partisan or 
passionate enthusiasm, but of a deliberate judgment reached 
after reflection on the evidence. Thus one gets a generally 
sober tone, a speaking rather than a singing voice, the ex- 
pression of a positive faith through what one could almost 
call a negative technique. Even the treatment of current 
social and moral problems, which dominates the recent work, 
exhibits something of the detachment of a leader, or rather 
of a member of a General Staff. 

This quality of balance and judgment, along with a wit 
that illuminates the most serious poems by apt and unex- 
pected metaphors, makes Mr. Scott our most, if not our only 
truly ironic poet. When he indulges in sheer satire, as in 
“The Canadian Authors Meet,” we have no one to surpass 


| him, but more often he prefers the sharp, controlled irony 
| of “Social Notes,” “Ode to a Politician,” “Vagrant,” in 


a 
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which we have no one to compare with him. Satirists are 
a bit inclined to splutter; Mr. Scott may lose patience, but 
he never loses his temper, and is all the more deadly for 
his coolness. The irony, like the wit, is not superficial, but 
permeates all his thinking. In “Mural,” the vision of a 
scientific Utopia, and in “Paradise Lost,” it is in masterly 
fashion held in suspension to the very end, and never 


_ allowed to precipitate at all. One may suspect that only 
a strong sense of common humanity, or, in old-fashioned 


language, a strong sense of duty, keeps Mr. Scott from 
aiming only at that perfect understanding which casteth 
out love as well as fear, or if it does not cast out love, 
etherealizes it almost into another nature; for when his guard 
is down, it is to the remote, the lonely, the austere in the 
physical world about him that his spirit turns. But it must 


_ hot be forgotten that in such a mind the desire for union 


is just as real and just as fundamental as the longing to 


| Preserve a still separate identity. 


eo 


In his personal poems, and his poems of nature, he pre- 
serves the sober movement, the quiet tone, the speaking 
rather than singing: voice, that characterizes so much of 


_ the best Canadian writing. Mr. Scott is too concerned with 


the sense to pay very much attention to the sound. Indeed, 
it may be questioned whether he really cares very much 
about the sound. He writes rather for the eye than for the 
ear, and when he does mention sounds, very often translates 
them into terms of sight. In spite of all that, it is worthy 
of remark that for this reader at least, there is no Canadian 
poet writing today whose lines stay in the memory as easily 
as Mr. Scott’s. Perhaps a few lines from one of his more 
recent poems will show, better than description, this memor- 


| able quality, the sober clarity, and the ironic wit: 
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Suddenly the last boundary broke 
And every land was used by somebody else. 
The closed world swarmed with a throng of roads 
Where caterpillars span a thread of our blood 
And sewed our flags into the history-quilt. 
. . . See our metal cannon hang in the air 
Over an Asian archipelago, 
Dropping the tooled death on the enemy dot 
Precisely, ending a threat and are headlined home 
Till the cheers penetrate 
An industrial slum. 

L. A. MacKay. 


A TENT FOR APRIL: Patrick Anderson; First Statement; 
pp. 26; $1.00. 

Although there is plenty of room in Canada for the French 
tradition to have forceful effect upon our literature, to date 
little of this influence is discernable. And it remains for an 
outsider to bring that tradition into our living-room, where it 
can be breathed and lived. One would need to know little 
about Patrick Anderson’s background to realize that he pos- 
sesses a wide knowledge, not only of modern English poetry, 
but of its strong roots in French symbolism. At first, reading 
this happily chosen and singleminded collection, one thinks 
often of Stephen Spender—his lyrical, supple simplicity. 
But as this poetry grows upon the inind, it echoes cadences, 
and above all the symbolism, of Verlaine, Laforgue, Rimbaud. 
Here too, psychologically, is the same unadulterated indi- 
vidualism, the same nostalgic longing for an innocent and 
pure, a childlike existence. 


Forwarded to the future across this time 

though they be lost or spoiled before they ever reach 

their destination, they still parcel secrets, 

and angular like presents caught in mid-transit 

they scatter Christmas and tinsel between our hands. 
— (Children) 


Interestingly enough the most original poems in the book 
are those about children—some half dozen mostly about 
boys at school, seen through the eyes of a teacher who under- 
stands them, yet cannot be of them. 

From the purely technical side, as has been indicated, 
Anderson’s poetry is soaked in the symbolist tradition. He 
possesses a luminous clairvoyance in his ability to re-create 
a scene, absorb it, and add thereto: 


At evening, poised upon the balcony, ‘ 
looking long looks at housebacks under hawks,, 
the window-box a piano that I play 

and drench in primroses that make no notes— 


I find, I fertilize their lamplight pollen, 

I steal their faces, sealed and secret there. 

Listen, I say, like speaking in a dream, 

You are my lovers, I your spiritual mayor! 
—(The Balcony ) 


That is the touch of Laforgue; yet translated into our more 
immediate and urgent era, it becomes: 


We thought it empty outside, over the frontier, 
going North by a needle, a painter’s and poet’s trek, 
leaving home and then on the ridges of a crystal luck, 
but it is more lonely here in the wind-crazed grass 
by the artificial lake, by the flag, in the vast view 
where the dream is political, and the strangers are you 


and you. 
—(Montreal Mountain) 


Significantly, Anderson is at his most aware, socially, when 
he comes to grips with the Canadian scene—the Canadian 
element which is part and parcel of his work. True, he 
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comes to the scene as an outsider. But he meets it free from 
Canadian inhibitions. If he is not ecstatic about our land- 
scape, it is because he feels we have not assimilated it. One 
regrets therefore not seeing in A Tent For April the long 
“Poem on Canada” which appeared in The Canadian Forum. 
There is instead a lovely sequence called “Canadian Scene” 
which might be the way Lampman would look at the country, 
were he living at this time. No doubt, Patrick Anderson 
would resent any comparison with Lampman. Yet he himself 
has the same qualities and the same limitations: tranquil 
lyricism, extreme sensitivity and power of observation. But 
his work is languid too, and all of a theme. Read continu- 
ously, it would pall. 

That this tendency to develop a style and theme extremely 
personal to oneself, is true of all present day poets, does not 
make it desirable. For the reader’s participation is thereby 
narrowed. Nevertheless, A Tent For April is complete in 
itself. As a first statement, it has integrity and wholeness. 
And a statement more embracing, more mature, will be an 
exciting development to watch for in Patrick Anderson. 

A word about the make-up of this book, the second from 
First Statement Press. Following the English plan for a rea- 
sonably priced, paper-covered volume, finely printed, this 
book stands well above any similar efforts done in Canada. 
The editors are to be congratulated on a much-needed inno- 


vation. 
Dorothy Livesay. 


ONE KIND OF RELIGION: Helen Wodehouse; Mac- 
millan (Cambridge University Press); pp. 208; $2.75. 


No fair-minded person of any strong religious conviction 
can fail to find deep insight and profound philosophy, keen 
search for significance and intense appreciation of beauty 
in all its modes in this book. The author has, admittedly, 
departed from the orthodox doctrines of the Christian 
church, concerning the transcendence as well as immanency 
of God, and although she interprets the incarnation with 
power—yet, to those who believe Jesus Christ to be “be- 
gotten of the Father before all worlds,” her interpretation 
must be accepted as part of truth. One misses any attempt 
at explanation of the mystery of creation. 

Her God is the Good—‘“the sum and substance of all 
good”—“reality in so far as it is good.” It is the “all- 
inclusive and all-penetrating pattern in which every lesser 
pattern in any dimension is a detail.” Her interpretation 
of reality is, throughout, penetrating. Her affirmation is of 
a universe shot through by perfection, so that, as a man 
lives in all his modes and aspects, and all those modes and 
aspects live in his unity, so does God live in all the modes 
and aspects of good in the universe, and they in him. It 
is the doctrine of divine universal presence. The demand 
made by this affirmation is that one enlist on the side of 
this good—and this is the constant invitation to man. In 
this act is found his personal well-being and the world’s 
good. It is the ‘venture of faith,’ involving the giving of 
all and receiving of all he has arid shall have. His loyalty 
to the good in and through the universe governs all lesser 
loyalties and attitudes. This is, for the author, the losing of, 
and salvation for, the self. To so ally oneself is to give 
oneself to the true character of the universe, and to the only 
true nature there is. 

The book is both powerful and beautiful, and even for 
the orthodox Christian, who believes that there is infinitely 
more still to be said, and who finds his redemption through 
God’s revelation of perfection at a particular time in history 
—there is much to be gained by the exploration of her 
thought. The personal God, faith, the nature of sin and 
forgiveness, prayer—all are treated with great sincerity. Her 
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sources (perhaps the majority are Christian saints and 
mystics) are excellent, and inspire to further reading. The 
book is optimistic and challenging—‘It will always be worth | 
while to hold out our hand to what we meet, and alwa 
worth while to seek the power to hold out our hand.” 
Instead of the “heartbreak at the heart of things” she dis. 
covers perfection at the core, and one can feel no do 
while looking to still more tremendous truth, that the author 
has known truth and that the truth has made her free. 


Nancy Caudle. 


A MILLION HOMES A YEAR: Dorothy Rosenman: 
McLeod (Harcourt); pp. 333; $4.50. 


Housing is a complex and highly controversial subject. 
Opinions change overnight. A housing expert who is the 
“last word” today is a “has been” tomorrow. Dorothy 
Rosenman, by reason of her background and her present 
position as Chairman of the National Committee on Housing 
Inc., is well qualified to write a valuable, up-to-the-minute 
book on the subject, and she has done just that. 


Such intriguing chapter titles as “Heart Strings and Purse 
Strings” or “Uncle Sam Carries the Bride over the Threshold,” 
deal at length with the history and future of financing and | 
legislation, only two of the many stumbling blocks. Con- 
struction costs and property taxes are also examined, and 
the absolute necessity for planning in its every phase— 
community, city, metropolitan and regional. In her own 
words, Mrs. Rosenman says “This book, disregarding the 
problems of supplying other necessities of life, has attempted 
to analyze the elements of housing, to find out if any one 
of them contains a solution to the problem of housing cost in 
excess of present average purchasing power. It has attempted 
to perform a blood chemistry of housing finance, a dissection 
of construction cost, an X-ray of land and land-development 
cost, a metabolism of real-property values. It has probed 
the behaviour of housing value under favourable and un- 
favourable conditions, seeking to draw a graph of housing 
behaviour under favourable and unfavourable circumstances, 
so that those who build, buy, finance, and plan may do so 
with awareness” . . . . “Each component part of the housing | 
situation having been picked to pieces, it is now essential to | 
put the pieces together, so as to present a co-ordinated ob- 
jective for the future. The three goals to be attained are: to 
provide homes at lower cost, so as to bring them within the 
reach of families with incomes under $2,000; to provide 
stability of values; and to provide homes in a convenient, 
prosperous, and pleasurable milieu.” 


There is appended to the book a very valuable biblio- 
graphy and a great many reference notes. By way of 
criticism (a very minor one, actually), this reviewer, who 
admittedly is a little touchy on the subject, was irritated 
almost beyond endurance, by the repeated use of the 
word ‘“‘home”’ instead of “house.” It is fantastic for a hous- | 
ing expert to resort to this stupid habit, even if deliberately, , » 
to appeal to the “just plain folks” type of reader. \ 


Margaret Macleod. 
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DEMOCRACY UNDER PRESSURE: Stuart Chase; Twen- 
tieth Century Fund; pp. 142; $1.00 (U.S.A.). 


Stuart Chase is always interesting and suggestive, and he 


| has annoyed a good many worthy people of the left by this 


book just as he usually annoys worthy people of the right. 
His thesis is that American society tends to be broken up 
into rival pressure groups, with no proper provision being 
made for the interests of the people as a whole. He de- 
scribes the organization of the Big Three in the domestic 
politico-economic scene—Big Business, Big Labor and Big 
Agriculture. “All pressure groups protest that they are con- 
cerned with the public interest, as naturally as a parson 
declares himself against sin”; but he is not impressed by 
this pose. “We cannot operate a high energy economy with- 
out the sense of the whole community; everyone now per- 
forms a single small operation in a vast national assembly- 
line.” And he is worried about how a nation split into 
pressure groups is going to meet the test of demobilization 
and unemployment. The interdependence of all groups, he 
maintains, makes the class-struggle ideas of liberals and 
radicals as obsolete as high-wheeled bicycles. What then is 
to be done? He has no cure-all. “Americans should be grown- 
up enough by this time to stop looking for cure-alls.” We 
must keep our minds open and our machines running. It 


__ has been pointed out, in criticism of this book, that labor 


as a pressure group has shown a much more intelligent 
interest in full employment policies than has business, and 
that on this ground Mr. Chase should not be so critical of 
its pressure politics at Washington. But his book makes a 
very useful contribution to the process of keeping our minds 
open. 

F. H. U. 


BALKAN FEDERATION, A HISTORY OF THE MOVE- 
MENT TOWARD BALKAN UNITY IN MODERN 
TIMES: L. S. Stavrianos; Northampton, History De- 
partment of Smith College (Smith College Studies in 
History, Vol. 27); pp. X, 339; $2.00 (U.S.A.). 


This is a careful historical study of the experience of the 
Balkan peoples in working with one another during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Part of the research for 


| it was done under a fellowship granted by the Royal Society 


of Canada. Mr. Stavrianos makes clear the persistent influ- 


, ence of the great powers in preventing any genuine Balkan 


union. He brings out also the fact that in the period 


| between the two world wars there did develop a real federa- 


tion movement under the leadership of two groups—the 


' radical agrarian, socialist and communist parties; and liberal 


intellectuals. He thinks there is a great deal of revolu- 


| tionary potential in the Balkans at present, but he concludes 


that no union is likely unless collective security is organized 
on a European scale. If Europe is divided into spheres of 
influence between rival great powers, it is, he says, a rhetorical 
question to ask whether any Balkan federation could survive 
in such an atmosphere. To judge from newspaper reports of 
recent months, we seem to be left with nothing much more 
than that rhetorical question. 
F. H. U. 


TAKE YOUR PLACE AT THE PEACE TABLE: Edward 
L. Bernays; Duell, Sloan and Pearce; pp. 60; paper, 
$1.25. 


The blurb on the cover of this pretentious pamphlet states: 
“America’s No. 1 Publicist shows you how you can help to 
win the peace.” What he really shows you is how any 
ambitious busybody, using the techniques of the advertising 
expert, can advertise himself as interested in international 
affairs and in all the best causes. Apart from a reading list 
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of books and pamphlets and a half dozen pages analyzing 
the Dumbarton Oaks scheme, the whole production is based 
on the assumption that anyone can make a contribution to 
lasting international peace by rushing around and stirring 
up a fuss, regardless of what he knows about the subject. 
But no doubt this sort of stuff is good “public relations” 
work in the business of building up Mr. Edward L. Bernays 
as America’s No. 1 Publicist. 
F. H. U. 


THE ENGLISH AND THEIR COUNTRY: Thomas Burke; 
Longmans, Green and Co.; pp. 30; 35c. 

YOUTH AND THE LAND: L. F. Easterbrook; Longmans, 
Green & Co.; pp. 32; 35c. 

LITTLE PEOPLE IN A BIG COUNTRY: Norma Cohn; 
Oxford; pp. 15; $1.75. 

READING IN TORONTO, 1944: Toronto Public Library 
Board; Ryerson; pp. 54. 


The first two of these are descriptive booklets in which 
more than half of the interest lies in good photographic 
illustration. The English and Their Country is a brief but 
vivid analysis of the average Englishman, who is shown to 
be a compound of the characteristics of many other peoples. 
He is not the aristocrat he is so often portrayed in novels or 
plays but is instead a man of the lower-middle class, who 
leaves school at the age of fifteen, who is illogical in that 
he is both orderly and individualistic, practical and poetic. 
Youth and the Land tells of the valuable educational work 
that has been accomplished by the Young Farmers’ Clubs 
in England and suggests the mutual benefits that would 
result from their extension to other parts of the world. 
Little People in a Big Country is made up of fourteen 
paintings by children of southern Soviet Asia with an 
accompanying story addressed to young American child- 
ren. The paintings are oriental in their refinement, sense 
of movement and rich coloring. With the child artist’s 
directness of statement they give an immediate suggestion 
of regional living conditions and thereby indicate the value 
of art in promoting international understanding. Read- 
ing in Toronto is the official report of the activities of the 
Toronto Public Library for 1944, with statistics showing 
the extent to which different classes of books were used and 
an account of the varied services offered to the public, espe- 
cially by the Reference Department. It is encouraging to 
note in the Chairman’s report that plans are being made for 
the opening of new branch libraries. , 
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rouse A WORLD ORDER Bf Lionel Curtis, S. éo. Madariaga, 
P. H. Spaak, Professor A. L. Goodhart, Professor ps Minorsky, 
Dr. N. Gangulee, R. W. G. Mackay and others. (No. 17.) <a 

PLANNING FOR ABUNDANCE by Mrs. Joan Robinson, E. F. Schu- 
eae A. A. Evans, P. Lamartine Yates and Nicholas Kaidor. 

0. 21.) 
MAKING GERMANY PAY? by H. N. Brailsford. (No. 23.) 
_— "s jgeaand TO COMMUNITY? by Professor John Macmurray. 
0. 24, 

BUILDING THE COMMON LIFE (in preparation) by Professor David 
Mitrany. (No. 25.) 

PEACE BY COMPULSION? by Dr. L. P. Jacks. (No. 26.) ——-~—— 

RE-EDUCATING GERMANS? by E. F. Allnutt and Dr. Gerhard 
Leibholz. (No. 27.) 

WILL THE PEACE LAST? by Professor H. J. Laski. (No. 28.) 

THE ROAD TO SECURITY by Professor David Mitrany. (No. 29.) —- 


“Peace Aims Documents” 


AMERICA’S PEACE AIMS. Speeches by President Roosevelt, Cordell 
Hull, Henry Wallace, Sumner Welles and others. (No. 38.) caine 
WHAT ABOUT GERMANY? A Study Outline for Discussion Groups. 
TOWARDS WORLD RECOVERY by Rev. Henry Carter, C.B.E. Plans 
and proposals for international functional co-operation. This book 
brings together for the first time the whole series of international 
projects for relief and restoration in the war-ravaged lands. Each 
of the international i een speaks in this volume through its 
own d 























LABOUR BOOK SERVICE SERIES (London, England) 


Can Planning be Democratic—Fabian Society. 

Diamonds to Sit On—lIlya Ilf and Eugene Petrov. 

The Forest Guerillas—P, Pavlenko. 

Leon Blum Before His Judges—-Foreword by C. R. Attlee. 
My American Diary—Sir Walter Citrine. 

The Politics of Food—George Darling. 

Socialism: National or International?—Franz Borkenau. 
The Soldier Looks Ahead—Captain “X”’. 

Ten Angels Swearing or Tomorrow’s Politics—Francis Williams. 
What Have We To Defend?7—E. F. M. Durbin. 

Women at Work—Mary Agnes Hamilton. 

What’s All This?—Robert Blatchford. 


Now $1 Each, Postage Paid 
Please indicate second choices when ordering. 


The following books are available from stock on band: 
Social-Economic Movements, Harry W. Laidler _.. a 
The story of humanity’s struggle for freedom and a better life. 
Towards an Abiding Peace, R. M. Maclver AEDES WES Gt IRB RED ot sh 
Modern Political Philosophies, Louis Wasserman 
Peace and Bread in Time of War, Jane Addams _...___. a 
Everybody’s Political What’s What? G. B. Shaw 
Farewell to Poverty, Maurice Parmelee 

Why Not Trust the Tories? ‘‘Celticus’”’ (Aneurin Bevan, M.P.) 
Death Pays a Dividend, Fenner Brockway and Frederic Mullally... 





Order from 
THE CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
28 Wellington Street West 
Toronto 1, Ontario - Canada 











